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Editorial 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


A Worp TO THE ASSOCIATION 


Like all other organizations of a similar nature—one might al- 
most say like all organizations—our Association has felt in the last 
four years the effects of the depression. This was inevitable with 
secondary school teachers receiving reduced pay, scrip, or no pay 
at all and with a pretty general cut in budgets and staffs in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. During the past five years the state 
vice presidents have done heroic work against great odds in their 
various states to keep up the membership of the Association, and 
it is indeed surprising that they have succeeded as well as they 
have. The loss in membership, while considerable, has not been 
greater than might have been expected under the circumstances. 

From all indications the tide now seems to have definitely 
turned. The Secretary reports that Latin is beginning to come back 
in the high schools, schools that have been in arrears in paying 
their teachers are beginning to pay again, and from all over the 
country come reports from colleges (as yet unofficial) of substantial 
increases in enrollment. In my own institution the increase in 
Latin and Greek has been marked, and this increase is not likely 
to be an isolated case when we get the returns from other colleges. 

Speaking for the Executive Committee as well as for myself, 
may we not bespeak your coéperation in taking advantage of this 
turn of the tide, first, by paying your own dues early in the year in 
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order that outstanding bills may be met and, second, by helping 
to secure additional members? If each member could be respon- 
sible for one new member, the membership of the Association 
would exceed any figure that we have reached in the past. This is 
no impossible achievement. Talk with your new colleagues who 
have never been members and with old members who have dropped 
out because of financial stress, also with friends of the classics in 
your community who may be interested in our work. Send the 
names of these prospects to the Secretary of the Association or to 
the vice president for your state. 

Let us make it our first goal to restore the JOURNAL, which on 
account of decrease in revenue has had to be cut to sixty-four 
pages, to its former eighty pages. The JOURNAL is a most impor- 
tant factor in classical education in this country and a type of 
journal that since its inception has been imitated in several coun- 
tries in Europe. 

As a second objective, let us, through the momentum of in- 
creased numbers, carry out the two important plans proposed in 
the Memphis meeting last April, namely, to undertake the work of 
standardizing the requirements acceptable to the Association for 
teachers of Latin in secondary schools and to endeavor to sponsor 
a Registration Bureau for unemployed properly qualified mem- 
bers. Both of these projects are highly desirable. The second can- 
not be undertaken without the additional revenue that an in- 
creased membership would bring in. 

May we not count upon your enthusiastic codperation? 


FREDERICK W. SHIPLEY 
President 











SOME LESSER LIGHTS 


By Litxran B. LAWLER 
Hunter College 


The first-hand contact with inhabitants, both great and small, of 
the ancient Roman empire, afforded by a perusal of the sepulchral 
inscriptions in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, is an unfailing 
source of interest and enlightenment, even sometimes of amuse- 
ment, to the persistent delver into these random records of the 
past. Sometimes the inscriptions give us but a distant glimpse of 
the ancient personage—a stiff image seen dimly behind a curtain 
of icy formality and verbiage. Frequently, however, the wording 
of an epitaph draws for us a quick, sure portrait as true and as 
telling as the rapid action-sketch of a modern artist. 

Through the pages of the ninth volume of the Corpus' marches 
a long line of solemn-visaged individuals of all ages and stations 
in life. Most of them are ordinary, everyday persons, accidentally 
immortalized by a trick of fate. The inscriptions on their tomb- 
stones, set up by loving husbands or wives, relatives, nurses, or 
foster parents, or even by themselves in anticipation of death, 
have survived when thousands of those of their neighbors have dis- 
appeared when the stones were smashed by earthquakes, worn 
smooth by the elements, broken up for cement, burned for lime, or 
built deep into the foundations of houses or walls. What sort of 
persons are they, these members of the rank and file of the Roman 
state? 

Among them we find, first of all, a group of children and young 
people of interest for one reason or another. There is, for instance, 
young Tarronius Pisoninus (2340), of noble family, who, although 

1 Volume 1x contains inscriptions of Calabria, Apulia, Samnium, the Sabine terri- 


tory, and Picenum. This volume was chosen as representing a region fairly close to 
Rome, yet abounding in small towns with a community life of their own. 
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he had lived but eighteen years, ten months, and twenty-two days, 
was already “‘Graecis ac Latinis litteris eruditus’—so much so 
that the fact is duly recorded on his tombstone. Twenty-one-year- 
old Publius Lalius Gentianus Victor (2228), too, was a youth 
“rarae probitatis et sapientiae.”” Even more conspicuous is four- 
teen-year-old Simplicius, who, according to his metrical epitaph 
(5102), was “praeclarus studiis” and “ultra annos sapiens” and 
distinguished no less for his dignity and uprightness than for his 
great talents. Unfortunately, however, he fell afoul of “‘fata in- 
vida” and met a premature death, to the great grief of his mother, 
who apparently set up the stone. Reading between the carefully 
chiseled lines, may we not perhaps see young Simplicius as a docile 
young prodigy, pushed beyond his strength by a too adoring 
mother? 

Precocious in other lines of activity is Tiberius Felix (1724), who 
at the age of seventeen was “‘omnium artificiorum studiosis- 
simus.” Iucunda Pexsa (3318) at the age of fourteen is a full- 
fledged vestiplica, in charge of her master’s robes; and her early 
death merits a tombstone in spite of her servile status. Not un- 
like her is small Scope (3122), the clever and beloved slave-girl of 
eleven years, who eagerly learned all her mistress taught her: 

Fato crudeli si qua est erepta puella, 
certe ego quae dominae cara puella fui, 


quae me omnes artes docuit doctissima cum essem. 
rapta Scope nunc legor hoc titulo. (Sic!) 


Equally beloved and unusual slaves would seem to have been 
eighteen-year-old Maro (1880), “domino dilectus, quoquo iret sem- 
per comes, poculi minister, doctus palaestrae, puer eques’’; and 
twenty-six-year-old Calhemera, whose master gave him a fine 
tomb “ob merita eius et probitatem quod eum pleno adfectu di- 
lexerit”’ (1776). 

A youthful bride, Tarquinia Modesta, is praised by her husband 
and her parents (1983) for her beauty, modesty, and intelligence. 
Incidentally, she was married on the day before her fifteenth birth- 
day and died six months and seven days afterward. 

Several of the young persons immortalized in this ninth volume 
of the Corpus had, in one way or another, come before the public 
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eye in their own small communities. In some instances we have 
no idea why this was the case; for example, we are told merely, 
on the stone of a boy of eighteen (695), that to him “populus testi- 
monium reddidit.”’ Another boy, the sixteen-year-old Gaius Turpi- 
dius Severus (5557), received the honor of a large funeral—‘“‘quoius 
fatum acerbum populus indigne tulit magnoque fletu funus pro- 
secutus est.” An only child, Faustina (648), who died at the age 
of fourteen, was publicly lamented by “two apostles and two rab- 
bis,” and her death brought “grief to her parents and tears to the 
state.”’ Her inscription is partly in Hebrew and contains her gene- 
alogy. 

In a few instances we have evidence of public service or gener- 
osity on the part of very young people. Petilia Secundina, for ex- 
ample (307), was a nine-year-old priestess of Minerva, noted “‘ob 
infatigabilem pietatem”; and Quintus Novius Successus (3841), 
although only twenty-two years old at his death, had attained to 
the office of duovir. 

Among the epitaphs of elder persons, also, we find frequent indi- 
cations of public service or distinction of some sort on the part 
of both men and women. At Brundisium a prominent lady, Mer- 
cellia Festa (50), thirty-eight years old and mother of Publius 
Gerellanus Fuscus, was awarded a statue and a public funeral by 
decree of the decurions. At Aeclanum Gnaeus Ennius Dexter set up 
a stone in honor of his mother, Cantria Pavilla (1154), a priestess 
of Augusta. Other inscriptions of priestesses of Augusta, of Ceres, 
of Minerva abound. One very old epitaph (4463) immortalizes the 
mime Protogenes, a popular favorite in his day, for the gaudia he 
gave the public. Persons who have made gifts to their fellow citi- 
zens or in whose honor services have been rendered to the state 
often receive mention of that fact in their epitaphs. A woman has 
given her town a silver statue of its Felicitas (1154); Volusius 
Venustus has set up statues in the porticus of his town “ob amorem 
patriae”’ (329); a father on his death leaves money the interest on 
which is to be used to pay for a public distribution of meat in 
memory of his son (23). Items of this sort are rather frequent 
among the tomb inscriptions. 

In many cases the writer of the epitaph (probably often the de- 
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ceased himself) is not content to indicate merely the position held 
by the dead man or his kind offices to the state. Frequently the 
tombstone contains a brief but definitely recognizable ‘success 
story.” There is, for example, the account of how Ninnia Primilla 
(3358), born of poor freedman parents, attained to the rank of a 
priestess of Ceres. The freedman Gaius Acellius Syneros (2128), 
“Augustalis mercator suarius,’”’ whose son held numerous high of- 
fices in his own city, gives as his recipe for success, “‘i(u)venis 
tetendi ut haberem quod uterer; iniuriam feci nulli, officia feci 
pluribus.”’ Lucius Nerusius Mithres, in a lengthy verse epitaph the 
initials of which spell his own name (4796), tells us that he began 
life as a seller of goatskins; that his wares were so good and his 
fides so rara that his fame spread. His business prospered, he says, 
and he built a marble house. He retained his standards of integ- 
rity, justice, and solvency. He frequently helped others in need and 
did not forget his friends when he became great. His tomb he built 
himself but not for himself alone; he made it for all his heirs and 
freedmen as well. ““Exemplum laudis vixi,’’ he remarks modestly, 
“dum vita manebat.” This perfect gem of complacency closes with 
the distinguished man’s name, repeated and carefully spelled out, 
lest the casual reader may have failed to deduce it from the acrostic 
of the epitaph. 

Other examples of smugness and complacency are not lacking. 
Flavius Eventius Veteranus (5900) tells us with a satisfied air, 
“Bene meritus feci sepulcrum in re mea ubi requiescam.’”’ The 
stone of Titus Sellusius Certus (4169), who had held the offices of 
aedile, quaestor, and duovir and had served on various commis- 
sions, informs us that he “lived seventy-seven years without any 
debts.” A woman (3158) boasts that she was married to but one 
husband and lived with him in supreme harmony to her last day; 
that as a result of the emperor’s favor one of her sons had attained 
high honors in his city and that the other of her sons had enjoyed 
“summis equestris ordinis honoribus et iam superiori destinatum 
ordini”; that her one daughter, “‘sanctissimam,”’ was married to a 
fine man and had two sons—and so on and on in almost gossipy 
style. By the end of the inscription the reader, in the deluge of 
facts about her family, has almost forgotten the lady of the tomb- 
stone. 
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Akin to complacency is the blatant modesty of some of the epi- 
taphs. One (4071), after recounting the honors of the sevir, Quintus 
Varius Lucanus, apparently states that the stone was set up by 
the sevir and his wife out of their “common poverty”! Another 
(2043) modestly says, 


Hic tumulus parvus nihil habet invidiae nec nimium iactat; commendat et 
simul optat ut cives similes habeat felix Beneventuml! 


Similar is the tendency seen on some stones to preach a sermon. 
These exhortations range from the simple injunction of one solemn 
gentleman (2128)—‘‘Hasten to mend your ways and live aright; 
you will have to come to this end yourself’’—to lengthy argu- 
ments. Inscription 3473, the epitaph of two brothers, Maximus 
and Lascius, set up by themselves, is an example of the latter type. 
The two brothers, it appears, lived together all their lives without 
a bitter word. They enjoyed all the pleasures of life and urge the 
passer-by to do likewise. “Why?” asks an imaginary interlocutor. 
“Because after death there will be no laughter, no play, no pleas- 
ure. Remember what you have read here.” “Why?” “Because life 
draws nearer death every day. Farewell.”’ In like manner the stone 
of Pacedie Sexfa (sic!) (3821), adorned with a star and a serpent, 
warns the passer-by, “‘Cogitato te hominesse et scito moriendust. 
vale.”” Frequently the deceased preaches restraint to the mourners 
left behind; so the son in 4744 counsels his parents to cease weeping 
for him and to refrain from complaining of fate, since many have 
had a like bereavement and since no one can overcome death. 

Occasionally a stone, while not a sermon, is an effective reminder 
of the finality of death and of the principle, “earth to earth”— 
for instance, inscription 2042: 


Zoticus has left here his empty, bare name. His body has vanished into 
ashes, and his life into the air. 


The composers of some of the epitaphs, instead of preaching to 
the reader, wish him well. A good example of this is 4816, appar- 
ently composed by the deceased himself. It closes with the wish, 
“Quod quisque vestrum mortuo optarit mihi, id illi eveniat semper 
vivo et mortuo.” The “Bene vive, viator” of 2272 is common and 
appears in variant forms. 
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In spite of the cold formality or stilted sentimentality of most 
of the tombstones, real pathos is found now and then—a pathos 
that bridges the gap of the centuries and makes both deceased and 
mourners very real. The parents of young Marcius Frugi (5401) de- 
tail for us with compelling pathos how they both rejoiced at his 
birth and planned his future as a soldier, but— Here the poem ends 
abruptly, and the sculptured relief of two genii holding an inverted 
torch tells us more eloquently than words what frustrated their 
plans. The metrical epitaph of twelve-year-old Ennia Iucundilla 
(1817) begs us not to take offense at being asked to stop and read 
of the “tenera puella” who met death just when she should have 
been planning her marriage. Another girl had actually set her wed- 
ding date (6315), only to have the torch of death substituted for 
the torch of marriage. A grieving mother inscribes an epitaph 
(5629) to a daughter “quae numquam laesit matre(m).” Victor the 
elder sets up a stone to Victor the younger, seventeen years old, 
who “reliquit lacrimas” to his sorrowing father (3881). Because of 
the loss of eleven-year-old Lucius Stennius Africanus (1973) his 
unhappy parents tell us they are “‘perpetuis tenebris et cotidiana 
miserabili ululatione damnati.” In similar vein Titus Peticius 
Chirurgus (3895) says of the death of his son, ‘‘Death will come 
to me, too, and then my grief will be assuaged.”” Baby Quintus 
Caecilius Optatus died at the age of two; his parents pray (3184) 
that his ashes may become roses and violets and that kindly 
mother earth may rest lightly on him, ‘‘namque gravis nulli vita 
fuit pueri.” ‘‘We have given our child,” they say in conclusion, 
“all that we can give him now—a tombstone.” 

Large numbers of inscriptions convey the thought, ““The tomb 
which you, child, should have built for us, we, your parents, must 
build for you.” A striking example of this is 4255, which ends, “‘o 
IND. FAC. MAT. FIL. M.F.”’ (i.e., “O indignum facinus! mater filiae 
monumentum fecit”’). Often the survivors openly indicate reluc- 
tance in the performance of the sad duties of burial, as in 1442— 
“fili(i) inviti fecerunt parent(i),” or 1624 ‘(quod pr)o sua parte 
facere no(luerunt).” Occasionally we find the brief pathos of a mes- 
sage to survivors, as in the case of C. Vibius Stephanus (1658)— 
“Amici valete.” 
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Not infrequently the pathos of an inscription takes the form of 
self-pity on the part of the deceased. Young Lucius Licinius Se- 
verus (4756), who had lived only twenty years, “‘flore genas tenero 
vernans et robore pollens,” says of himself mournfully, ‘‘Miles 
eram, sum deinde cinis de milite factus.”’ Eighteen-year-old Apol- 
lonia (2272) complains of being shut up in the tomb and says, 
“mihi flore iuventae ruperunt fila sorores; annos me post dece(m) 
et octo vetuerunt visere lumen.’’ Helvia Prima (1837) laments the 
fact that she is “‘cinis en et tosta favilla” and that the fire of the 
pyre and the water of the Styx have given her to Dis, “longum 
mansura per aevum.” Perhaps most pathetic of all is the stone 
(2437) of the three children of one Christian family (Inportuna, 
eight years old, Honesta, six, and Decoratus, five) who died within 
a period of sixty-seven days. The epitaph contains a hint of sorrow- 
ing wonder at the death of such “‘dulcissimi amantissimi carissimi 
piissimi’”’ children. “Quis non doleat,’”’ they are represented as in- 
quiring plaintively, ‘‘aut quis non lugeat super nos?” 

It is an easy step from self-pity on the part of deceased or 
mourners to resentment at death. “Finem fati conqueror ipsa 
mei,” laments one young woman (1817). Lucius Cassius Hermo- 
dorus Nauclerus “non debuerat obitus remanere in aetern(um),” 
according to his wife (3337). ‘““Eheu quos fletus retinet crudele 
sepulcrum!”’ reads the stone of a boy (5012); “Da, lector, lacrumas, 
et duro flectere casu.”’ Seven-year-old Celer’s grandmother (5041) 
complains bitterly that his fate was cruel, unjust, undeserved; and 
that if death had not been “invida,”’ she, and not the child, would 
have died. In like manner, the “invidia’”’ of a god, says Posilla 
Senenia’s mother, (4933) must surely be responsible for the death 
of this beloved only daughter. 

In contrast to such complainings we have now and then an ex- 
ample of fortitude in the face of death. The freedman Quintus Ser- 
torius Antiochus “colonus pauper fuit,” according to inscription 
5659; ‘‘aequo animo scibat [sic] moriundum sibi.’”’ Behind the sim- 
ple wording of that epitaph probably lies an interesting story. 

Amusing or unusual personal touches frequently creep into the 
text of a tomb inscription. Vibia Chresta, for instance, set up a 
sepulchre for her whole family, “ab asse quaesitum lucro suo sine 
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fraude aliorum,” as she tells us proudly in her epitaph (2029). 
Sextus Caecilius Martius, a sevir, modestly erected a stone “[vivu]s 
sibi ob memoriam sui’ (3935). Gaius Mamercius Proculus (1159), 
a priest and a decurio, so overshadows his wife that, although she 
erects the tomb for the two of them and provides an elaborate in- 
scription, she does not even record her name! Publicia Reparata 
(4021) addresses her husband, telling him that the tomb is ‘‘mihi 
et tibi”—“‘for me and you both.’’ Young Bassus (5566), who died 
at the beginning of his eighteenth year, is reminded that “that 
which pleases God is taken away early.”’ To the same young man 
is addressed the somewhat unusual line, “‘Morte tua fractum est, 
Basse, monile pium.” Aureliana (5860) in her twenty-eight short 
years had traveled far and records the fact on her tombstone. Born 
“in urbe sacra,’”’ she journeyed to Italy, thence to Nicomedia, and 
back again to southern Italy with her husband. 

From Brundisium comes an epitaph (60) which is perhaps rich- 
est of all those of Volume rx of the Corpus in personal detail and 
which is, incidentally, rather more satisfying in diction and rhythm 
than most of the inscriptions of its kind. It deserves quotation in 
full: 


Si non molestum est, hospes, consiste et lege. 
navibus velivolis magnum mare saepe cucurri. 
accessi terras conplures. terminus hicc(e) est, 

quem mihi nascenti quondam Parcae cecinere. 

hic meas deposui curas omnesque labores; 

sidera non timeo hic nec nimbos nec mare saevom, 
nec metuo sumptus ni quaestum vincere possit [sic]. 
alma Fides, tibi ago grates, sanctissuma diva: 
fortuna infracta ter me fessum recreasti: 

tu digna es, quam mortales optent sibi cuncti. 
hospes, vive, vale! in sumptum superet tibi semper 
qua non sprevisti hunc lapidem dignumg(ue) dicasti. 


A naive touch common in burial inscriptions is the designation 
of the age of the deceased not only in years, months, and days but 
in hours as well. Pompeia Politta (2151 a) had lived exactly sixty 
years, three months, five days, and two hours—and who was there 
to contradict? 

Punning and playing on names is not unknown on tombstones, 
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either ancient or modern. The present collection contains several 
examples, most of them based on the root word felix as, for ex- 
ample: 

Mater Felicula infelix f(ilio) . . . f(ecit) (1468); 

Felicia infelix ponendum curavit (2140); 

Alliae Felicitati . . . mater infelicissima fecit (1740); 

Ti. Felicis ... parentes perquam infeliciss(imi) (1724). 


Inscription 902 consists of two lions’ heads with the words “‘sitei 
sunt’’—evidently a pun on the name Leon or derivatives of it. 
The name Fidelis is piously played upon in 1563: “Fidelis maneas 
Dei semper.” A late inscription, the epitaph of Catervius Bassus 
(5566), apparently contains a pun in the line 


Flende iaces in basso iterum defuncte Catervi. 


Nicknames and aliases not infrequently attain the dignity of a 
place in an epitaph, where they intrigue the reader into specula- 
tions as to the “‘story behind the name.” Mevia Victoria was often 
called Cassandra (2893)—one can understand that; but why did 
Aelius Secundus (1205) give himself, in his own lifetime, the nick- 
name Castaniola? Was Buttin a childish, self-given name of three- 
year-old Eutychia (147)? Just what was the implication in the 
nickname Nebulus (1683)? And who was (41) “Iulia Cleopatra 
quae et Lezbia’”’? It would be interesting to know. 

Unusual circumstances attending the death or burial of the de- 
ceased are sometimes set forth in the tomb inscription. Under the 
carving of a broken column are inscribed the words (6318), “‘Ipse 
pat(er infelicissimus) sculpsi puero qui miser in piscina (periit).” 
The drowned boy was three years old. Marcus Gratius Coronarius, 
too, was drowned (5920)—“‘in mare [sic] vi tempestatis deces(sit).” 
Three-year-old Gaius Caesius Faustus (3030) ‘“‘nutritus veneno 
ereptus (est).’”’ Young Hermas also met a sad fate (6281): 


Dum varias cupit spec(?) museo figere in alto, 
decidit, et Hermas hoc nunc est pondere clausus. 


Along with these may be mentioned the case of Marcus Raebius 
Flaonius Maximianus, who died at the age of four years, ten 
months, and fifteen days and was not buried until eighteen days 
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after his death (1010). The inscription gives us no hint as to the 
cause of delay. 

Occasionally the price of the tomb is inscribed on it—a proceed- 
ing worthy of a Trimalchio. Inscription 4710, for instance, con- 
tains the symbols “Hs cccc’’; and inscription 6315, a lengthy one 
in bad verse, is concluded with a list of six relatives who contrib- 
uted to the tomb and the amount given by each! 

Threats often appear on epitaphs. Among these are the familiar 
warnings that the tomb does not follow the heir or is not to be 
used by any but the family or is not open to the bodies of any 
persons except those named in the inscription (405, 3639, 5868, etc.). 
Similar are the injunctions to leave the tomb unmolested—‘“‘Ne 
quis hoc infantium molestet intus monumentum”’ (2437). A little 
more severe are the stones which prescribe a set fine, payable to 
the town treasury, for malefactors who shall have injured the 
tomb, broken into it, opened it, moved the bones in it, or buried 
in it the bones of an unauthorized person (5900, 984, 1010, etc.). 
In this connection one inscription is amusing (984). It provides that 
after the deceased has been interred, no one is to go near, open, 
or disturb the tomb—no son, grandson, or relative of any sort— 
upon penalty of a severe fine. But the inscription continues in the 
manner of an afterthought, ‘Sane Nevia Prisca si permanserit 
usque in diem finitionis sues [sic], recipietur ibi iuxta maritum 
suum!’ Sometimes a fine is prescribed for the heir who fails to 
put certain bodies into the tomb (4822). One stone (5860) spe- 
cifically warns against the removal of any of the marble from the 
tomb structure and prescribes a fine for that offense. Another 
(136) forbids the sale or leasing of the tomb and its site for a 
hundred years, setting as the penalty therefor the confiscation 
to the city Brundisium of all the goods of the offender. The mother 
of a dead son (5813) prays that, if anyone harms the tomb or the 
ground upon which it stands, then ‘‘tales dies exsigat quales ego.”’ 

Such are the “‘lesser lights” of the parts of ancient Italy covered 
by Volume 1x of the Corpus. In the few, casual words of brief in- 
scriptions they have been presented to us, often with startling 
vividness. They have displayed modesty, pompousness, self-pity, 
fortitude, pride in family, complacency, precocity, naiveté, pathos. 
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We smile at the foibles of some, we feel a quick pity for others; 
some we should like to know, others we are sure we should loathe 
heartily. All in all, we cannot help but feel, after a perusal of such 
a set of epitaphs, that we have acquired a much more sympathetic 
understanding of the rank-and-file inhabitants of the Roman em- 
pire than we could possibly attain by literary delvings alone. 

There remains one lesser but brilliant “light” in this particu- 
lar collection whom we have not mentioned but who should not 
be permitted to go unnoticed. A small, carefully carved stone 
(5785), ending in the capital of a column, contains a neatly chiseled 
elegiac couplet: 


Raeda(r)um custos numquam latravit inepte; 
nunc silet et cineres vindicat umbra suos. 


Thus has a well-loved dog gone down to unexpected immortality. 








THE NIGHTINGALE IN GREEK AND 
LATIN POETRY 


By ALBERT R. CHANDLER 
Ohio State University 


The nightingale plays a more important réle in European litera- 
ture than any other bird. References to it are found all along the 
way from Homer to T. S. Eliot. The varied interpretations that 
poets have attached to its song show how sentiment and imagina- 
tion vary with the nationality, epoch, and individuality of the 
writer. In Greek and Latin poetry the interpretations fall into five 
groups. In one group the nightingale is linked with a myth of a 
mother who slew her son, and the bird’s song is regarded as a 
lament; in a second group the bird symbolizes a poet or his poems; 
in a third group the bird is a happy singer of springtime and love; 
in a fourth group the nightingale sings the praises of God; in a 
fifth group the virtuosity of the song is stressed. 

The actual song of the bird is neutral, lending itself with equal 
readiness to all these interpretations. Pliny describes the song in a 
difficult passage.' He contrasts the small body and the powerful 
voice of the bird. He declares that it sings with a perfect knowledge 
of musical art and that it can produce an astonishing variety of 
musical effects: a great range of pitch and volume, very long and 
very short notes, staccato and legato, in short everything that 
man’s ingenuity can achieve with wind instruments. But he strains 
our credulity when he tells us that the young take singing lessons 
from their elders and that the birds engage in musical contests 
with such zeal that the loser sometimes dies from its exertions. 

The earliest poetic passage on the nightingale is one of the most 
beautiful. It is in the Odyssey.2 Odysseus has returned to Ithaca 


1 Cf. Pliny, V. H. x, 43. 2 Cf. Homer, Od. xrx, 518-523. 
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but has not revealed his identity to Penelope. She tells of her grief 
and anxiety; in the daytime these are palliated by her household 
duties, but at night when others sleep her cares throng upon her. 
As the nightingale in early spring sings sweetly among the foliage 
with many trills and roulades, bewailing her dear son Itylus 
whom she killed by mistake—like the bird’s song Penelope’s 
thoughts turn hither and thither. 

There are two main versions of the myth.’ In the version men- 
tioned in the Odyssey, a mother plotting to kill the son of another 
killed her own son by mistake and was turned into a nightingale. 
In the more popular version, Procne was married to Tereus and 
bore him a son Itys. Tereus violated Philomela, the sister of 
Procne, and to insure her silence cut out her tongue. The sisters ob- 
tained vengeance by killing Itys and inducing Tereus to eat the 
boy’s flesh. Procne was changed into a nightingale, Philomela into 
a swallow, and Tereus into a hoopoe. However, most of the Latin 
writers interchanged the first two birds, so that the nightingale 
was identified with Philomela, and this version has prevailed in 
mediaeval and modern times. 

Probably the most influential Greek version of the myth was 
Sophocles’ tragedy, Tereus, but to our great regret only a few frag- 
ments of it remain. The most important Latin version was Ovid’s, 
which was read and imitated by many later poets, including 
Chrétien de Troyes, Chaucer, Gower, and Gascoigne.* 

We do not know whether Sophocles showed any interest in the 
birds after the transformation, but Ovid certainly did not; he was 
interested only in the elaboration of the human melodrama. 
Gower, however, supplemented the Ovidian story with a beautiful 
passage on the nightingale and the meaning of her song. Gas- 

3 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyc., s.v. Luscinia; Eustathius on Od. xrx, 518, p. 
1875; Apollodorus, 11, xiv, 8; Ov., Met. v1, 426-674. 

* Cf. Chrestien de Troyes, Philomena, ed. C. de Boer: Paris, Geuthner (1909); the 
authorship of this poem is, however, disputed; “‘The Legend of Good Women,” in 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat; Oxford, Clarendon Press 
(1899-1900), m1; “‘ The Legend of Philomela,”’ ibid., vir, 158-164; ‘‘ Confessio Amantis, 
Liber Quintus,” vss. 5551-6074, in The Complete Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. 
Macaulay: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1899-1902), m1; ‘‘ The Complaynt of Phylomene,” 


in The Complete Works of George Gascoigne, ed. J. W. Cunliffe: Cambridge University 
Press (1910), 1, 175-207. 
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coigne’s version was crude, but he, too, showed an interest in the 
birds and spent over a hundred lines in explaining the syllables he 
claimed to hear in the nightingale’s song. Among these was jug, for 
jugum (the yoke of matrimony broken by Tereus) or for jugulator 
(the murderer, Procne) ; also Tereu (vocative of Tereus) and Nemesis 
(goddess of vengeance). The passage is amusing in its absurdity. 

Many modern poets have made oblique references to the myth, 
assuming a knowledge of it on the part of their readers. Outstand- 
ing instances are Sir Philip Sidney’s “‘The Nightingale,’’ Matthew 
Arnold’s “‘Philomela,” and Swinburne’s “Itylus.”’ 

One is glad to turn from the brutality of the myth to passages 
that show a love for the bird itself. In these the beauty of the song 
is emphasized, and the myth is sometimes almost forgotten, except 
that the song is still regarded as a lament. 

The most charming tribute to the nightingale that has come 
down to us in Greek poetry is in Aristophanes’ Birds. The hoopoe 
and the nightingale are, aside from the human characters, the 
chief figures in the comedy. They remember their human stories, 
but no bitterness remains in their hearts. Thus arises the paradox 
that Tereus can give affectionate praise to Procne and at the same 
time call her song a lament for their son Itys. He invites her to 
come out of the thicket to join him in calling the other birds to- 
gether, till her song shall float up to the throne of Zeus; then 
Phoebus will play his lyre, and the other gods will sing in chorus, 
responding to her song.* 

In the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, there 
are brief passages implying the supreme sweetness and sadness of 
the nightingale’s song.® The Lament for Bion, formerly attributed 
to Moschus, invites the nightingales to join in the lament for the 
dead singer.® In a Latin epistle formerly attributed to Ovid, Sappho, 
mourning for Phaon, links the nightingale’s lament with her own.’ 

4 Cf. Ar., Av. 209-222; also 659-684; 737-752. 

5 Cf. Ae., Ag. 1140-1145; Soph., O. C. 16-18; El. 107; 147-149; Eur., Hel. 1107-1112; 
Rhes. 546-550. 

6 Cf. Bucolicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, Incertorum Idyllia 1 (Moschus 11). 

7 Cf. Guvres Completes d’Ovide, ed. C. L. F. Panckoucke: Paris (1834), I, 188-191: 


Heroides xv, Sappho Phaoni vss. 135-156. On the question of authorship cf. A. Palmer, 
P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides: London, George Bell and Sons, (1874), pp. vii f. 
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A passage in Vergil’s Georgics®* is perhaps a rationalized version 
of the myth, but it also shows a spontaneous sympathy for the bird. 
Instead of a transformed princess mourning for her son, we find 
a bird bewailing the loss of its own fledglings: 


Qualis populea maerens Philomela sub umbra 
amissos queritur fetus, quos durus arator 
observans nido implumis detraxit: at illa 

flet noctem; ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
integrat et maestis late loca questibus implet. 


Thomson in his Seasons (“‘Spring’’) protests against the caging of 
birds and introduces a free imitation of Vergil’s lines: 


Oft, when returning with her loaded bill, 
Th’astonished mother finds a vacant nest, 

By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns 
Robb’d, to the ground the vain provision falls; 
Her pinions ruffle, and low-drooping, scarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade; 
Where, all abandon’d to despair, she sings 

Her sorrows through the night; and, on the bough, 
Sole-sitting, still at every dying fall 

Takes up again her lamentable strain 

Of winding woe; till, wide around, the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound. 


In the second group of passages, the nightingale stands for the 
poet or his poetry. Hesiod tells a sort of parable in which a hawk 
seizes and threatens a nightingale, presumably meaning a tyrant 
threatening the poet himself.* Callimachus, in a brief elegy for his 
friend the poet Heraclitus, calls the poems of the latter “‘pleasant 
voices,” “‘nightingales,’’ which death cannot destroy.'° 

There is a third group of poems which either assert or imply that 
the song of the nightingale is joyous. This is foreshadowed by a 
passage in Plato’s Phaedo in which Socrates is represented as as- 
serting that no bird’s song should be regarded as a lament, not 
even that of the nightingale, swallow, or hoopoe. This is note- 


8 IV, 511-515. ® Cf. Hes., Works and Days 202-212. 
10 Cf. Callimachus, Epigram 11 (Wilamowitz, ed. 4, 1925). A translation by W. J. 
Cory may be found in the Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, No. 288. 
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worthy as being the oldest explicit vindication of the joyousness of 
bird songs against a literary tradition. Geddes in his note on the 
passage seemed to be unaware that any one between Plato and 
Coleridge had depicted the song as cheerful."! Nevertheless, a poem 
by Meleager of Gadara depicts the renewal of vegetation in the 
spring, the activity of herdsmen and sailors, the singing of the 
nightingale and other birds, and concludes, ‘“‘Why should not the 
poet sing of his beloved in the spring?’ He does not specifically 
say that the song of the nightingale is joyous, but this may fairly 
be inferred from the joyous tone of the whole poem. Joyousness is 
definitely asserted in various mediaeval poems to which I shall re- 
cur further on. 

A fourth group of poems belongs especially to the Middle Ages. 
That period turned men’s thoughts from earth to heaven. It is not 
surprising to find that the nightingale received an entirely new in- 
terpretation when literature passed into the hands of the clergy. 
Alcuin’s “De Luscinia” shows that a sufficiently pious auditor 
will hear only praise of God in the song of the nightingale. Alcuin 
was the learned abbot who tried to instill some sweetness and light 
into Charlemagne’s court. His poem tells what joy and solace he 
found in the bird’s sweet song. What a happy creuture she is, to 
be able to praise God so constantly day and night! God must have 
intended her to arouse men from the stupor of wine and sleep to 
join her in His praise." 

There is a more elaborate interpretation in a beautiful Latin 
poem variously attributed to St. Bonaventura, John Peckham, 
and others.* Lydgate later made two attempts to render the same 


1 Plato, Phaedo 85A. Cf. W. D. Geddes, The Phaedo of Plato: London and Edin- 
burgh, Williams and Norgate (1863), 247-250. 

2 Cf. Meleager, Epigram cx; R. Aldington, Medallions in Clay: New York, A. A. 
Knopf (1921), 37; the translation seems to be inaccurate in the last line. 

18 Cf. P. S. Allen, The Romanesque Lyric: Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press (1928), 338 f. (Latin by Alcuin) and 148 f. (English by H. M. Jones). 

™ Cf. Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventurae ... Opera Omnia... Ad Claras Aquas 
(Quaracchi), ex typogr. Collegii S. Bonaventurae (1882-1902), VIII, 669-674; also 
quoted in part and discussed in Registrum Epistolarum Johannis Peckham .. . ed. C. T. 
Martin: London, Longmans Green and Co. (1885-1888), 11, p. cv. (Public Records 
Office. Rerum Britannicarum Medii Aevi Scriptores, no. 77). 
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theme in English.” According to these Latin and English poems, 
the nightingale knows when the day of her death has come. She 
begins to sing at dawn and her song at different hours celebrates 
the events of religious history from the creation of the world to 
Christ’s passion. She gradually exhausts herself and at the hour 
corresponding to the death of Christ she breathes her last. To the 
mediaeval clergy the whole visible world was a system of symbols 
of religious truth, and the nightingale found her honorable place in 


that system. 

But not all mediaeval Latin poetry was pious; much of it was 
amorous, as may be seen in the Carmina Burana and the Carmina 
Cantabrigiensia. Numerous poems in these collections associate the 
nightingale’s song with springtime and love, as Meleager had done, 
and therefore belong in our third group." In these poems we read 
that in the spring the nightingale “grows cheerful” (Ailarescit) and 
that her song “incites to love’’ (suscztat amores). Elsewhere in one 
of these collections, to be sure, we find references to the Greek 
myth and to the bird’s “complaints.’"” The following stanza is 
typical of the joyous interpretation: 

Fronde nemus induitur, 
iam canit philomena, 
cum variis coloribus 
iam prata sunt amena, 
spatiari dulce est 

per loca nemorosa; 
dulcius est carpere 

iam lilium cum rosa, 
dulcissimum est ludere 
cum virgine formosa.'® 

16 Cf. Lydgate’s Minor Poems. The Two Nightingale Poems, ed. O. Glauning: London, 
Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. (1900) (E.E.T.S. extra series Lxxx); “A Seying 
of the Nightingale,” in The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ed. H. N. MacCracken: 
London, Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. (1911)(E.E.T.S., extra series cvm), 221- 
34; MacCracken regards the other poem, printed by Glauning as not Lydgate’s (xxxiii f.). 

18 Cf. Carmina Burana, ed. J. A. Schmeller (Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins in 
Stuttgart XVI): Stuttgart, Literarischer Verein (1847), No. 49 (stanza 3); 52 (3); 65 
(68); 102 (2); 103 (4); 113 (1); 135; 140 (2); Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Car- 
mina Cantabrigiensia, ed. K. Strecker: Berlin (1926), No. 10. 

17 Cf. Carmina Burana 33 (1); 65 (63); 108 (1); 125 (8). 

18 Carmina Burana 103 (4); verse translation, J. A. Symonds, Wine, Women, and 
Song: New York, McClure (1907), 95 f. 
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Many Provengal lyrics open with descriptions of the joys of 
spring, including the song of the nightingale, similar to the Latin 
stanza just cited. Even when the poet is sad, he introduces the 
joyous song of the bird as a contrast to his woe. Thus Bernart de 
Ventadorn complains: 

Alas, I die of yearning! I sleep neither morning nor evening, for at night 
when I seek repose the nightingale sings and shouts, and I, who was once in 
the habit of singing, die of grief and woe when I hear sounds of joy and mirth.!* 

Some Latin poems of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance con- 
stitute a fifth group, in which, as in Pliny’s prose account, stress is 
laid on the musical skill displayed in the song, and no emotion 
either sad or joyous is imputed to it.?” Among these, the lines writ- 
ten early in the seventeenth century by the Roman Jesuit, Famiano 
Strada, remind us most definitely of Pliny. But instead of a contest 
between nightingales we find a contest between a luteplayer and a 
nightingale, in which the bird dies from her exertions. Crashaw 
imitated and expanded this poem in his ‘‘Music’s Duel.”’ These 
efforts of Strada are scarcely poems at all, but elaborate rhetorical 
exercises displaying extraordinary vocabularies, without real feel- 
ing. 

Thus poets of many types have found material in the song of the 
nightingale. The interpretations they have given to it illustrate 
on the one hand the persistence of certain traditions and conven- 
tions and on the other the inexhaustible variety of poetic imagina- 
tion and sentiment. They also illustrate the debt of Roman poetry 
to the Greeks, the vitality of Latin poetry in the Middle Ages, and 
the debt of modern poetry to Greek and Latin sources.” 

19 Bernart de V entadorn, ed. C. Appel: Halle am S., Niemeyer (1915), No. 45. 

20 Cf. Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctores Antiquissimi, Vol. XIV, Eugenii 
Toletani Episcopi Carmina, p. 253 f.; A. Riese, Anthologia Latina: Leipzig, Teubner 
(1906), Vol. I, Part 2, No. 762; J. H. Pitman, ‘The Riddles of Aldhelm,”’ No. 22, Yale 
Studies in English LXVII: New Haven, Yale University Press (1925); R. P. Famianae 
Stradae ... Eloquentia Bipartita .. . : Oxoniae (1662), 329-332. 

1 On the general subject cf. H. W. Garrod, The Profession of Poetry and Other Lec- 
tures: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1929), 131-159; Phil Robinson, The Poets’ Birds: 
London, Chatto and Windus (1883), 303-327 (selections from English poetry on the 
nightingale); H. J. Massingham, Poems about Birds from the Middle Ages to the Present 


Day: London, Dutton (1922); F. N. Patton, Bards and the Birds: London, Reeves and 
Turner (1894) (general collections of English poems on birds). 
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A CLASSICAL TEACHER LOOKS AT THE REPORT ON 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 





By MILDRED DEAN 
Washington, D.C. 

The modern language teachers of the United States and Canada 
have recently completed a joint inquiry into the status of modern 
language teaching. Their studies were conducted with the utmost 
thoroughness and exactness, and they used the resources of the 
modern psychological laboratory as well as the new types of 
testing and the services of statisticians. In many experiments 
they included Latin pupils, so that we may in a way consider 
that their work has been an extension of what our Classical Com- 
mittee began thirteen years ago. Their publications include not 
less than eighteen volumes, but fortunately for most teachers 
Professor R. H. Fife has prepared an admirable summary of 
these reports from which we classicists may obtain valuable ideas. 

The first thing that strikes one is the frequency of the allusions 
to our own Classical Investigation. These allusions are always 
implicitly respectful and often explicitly admiring and emulative. 
On the question as to whether the study of a foreign language 
does aid in the use of our vernacular, two excerpts from the 
Summary will give us food for thought and ideas for further ex- 
perimentation. 

On page 164 we read: 

The Classical Committee put this objective [the development of increased 
power to use the English language correctly] into the foreground from the be- 
ginning of its investigation and administered hundreds of thousands of tests 
throughout the country in 1922-23 and established experimental classes to 
determine whether or not the study of Latin develops a better command of 
useful abilities in English. So well satisfied were they with the positive results 
derived from these tests that this aim was put first in the final statement of 
valid objectives of Latin study and numerous suggestions and devices are in- 
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cluded in the report of the Classical Investigation for promoting such trans- 
fer values. 


A few pages later the Summary notes that the evidence seems 
to show that the study of modern foreign language also gives 
material aid in the development of comprehension in reading 
English. As to its aid in understanding English grammar, we read 
that it helps high-school students but hinders college freshmen—a 
curious resultant that surely needs further investigation. Further- 
more, the study of modern foreign language interferes with the 
development of ability to punctuate correctly and to discover 
faulty sentence structure. This conclusion also seems to need fur- 
ther consideration. Different languages have different habits as 
to punctuation, and it may be that the youthful student’s early 
reaction is that punctuation is largely a matter of personal taste. 
But faulty sentence structure is a failure of clear and logical think- 
ing, so that no dissimilarities of idiom and word arrangement should 
confuse the student if his interpretation of ideas is exact enough. 

As to whether modern foreign language study is an aid to speed 
in reading English and to power in English vocabulary, we are 
left in doubt by the results obtained. But one piece of evidence 
seems to challenge all language teachers (page 167): 

The lower the mental ability of the student the more likely it is that for- 


eign language study will hinder him instead of helping him in the develop- 
ment of desirable abilities in English. 


The phrase “desirable abilities in English” refers, of course, to 
written English. The writer would like to urge that the slovenly 
and clumsy articulation of the majority of ‘“Amur’cans’’ will 
never be improved until dull and brilliant alike practice the gym- 
nastics of throat, lips, and tongue necessary in learning to pro- 
nounce a foreign language. Future committees will have to settle 
whether the moron is entitled to any time at all for the study of 
some language to improve his enunciation. 

On page 168 we read: 

The Woody experiment [investigating the influence of French study on 
abilities in English vocabulary] followed in some respects the methods used in 


similar vocabulary experiments carried on by the Classical Investigation to 
determine the influence of the study of Latin on the learning of an English 
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vocabulary. The test of English vocabulary designed by Mr. Hootkins of the 
University of Michigan followed closely the lines of the Carr English vocabu- 
lary test used in the Latin investigation. 


Two very interesting pages follow, explaining the field of the 
experiment. In the summary of the results of the vocabulary test- 
ing, Latin teachers find a statement that is encouraging. On each 
of the three levels of intelligence, low, median, and high, the begin- 
ning Latin group makes greater gains than the beginning French 
group and the no-language group. Evidently a difference in mental 
equipment does not determine the amount of increase in English 
vocabulary possible for a student, but the choice of Latin as a study 
is a real asset. 

Investigations into vocabulary often leave the teacher of the 
classics wondering if a course in word derivation alone will not 
be urged as really more efficient for increasing vocabulary than 
learning Latin. This old ghost has now been laid by the Summary 
in one brief statement (page 153): 

It has been demonstrated that context plays a great réle in the learning of 
words and that the rapidity of learning as well as the tenacity in retaining 
what has been learned in the case of pairs of words in English and the foreign 
language depends on the presence of other associations with those word pairs. 

On the moot question as to whether there are people without 
“language sense,”’ the writers who reviewed the various prognosis 
tests are not willing to declare that linguistic ability is independent 
of general intelligence. They feel that, after we have reassembled 
our content, mended our methods of testing and guiding, and 
investigated the “dynamic factors which condition scholastic 
success,’’ we may perhaps insist upon being freed from our de- 
fective pupils, “if any linguistic defectives really exist.” This same 
discussion of the psychological bases of language learning points 
out some of the questions we must investigate before we really 
know how to teach. We must investigate transfer, motivation, 
measurement of achievement, assembly of basic language material, 
special points of difficulty. It is safe to say, however, that the old 
distinction between “eye-minded” and “ear-minded”’ does not 
exist; the terms were a rationalization of our own inadequacy. 

“By-products” receive attention and are settled conclusively 
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in one emphatic dictum. There are in learning no such things as 
by-products. Pupils reflect directly the stress that the teacher 
lays upon the objectives that he is seeking. Abilities that are worth 
while are developed only as a result of the teacher’s concentration 
upon them as goals to be sought with earnest endeavor. If we 
teachers of the classics will only face that reality for our own 
subject, too, we shall give the greatest impetus to our teaching 
and bring about a real renaissance of Latin and Greek. 

Careful studies were made of the two different approaches to 
instruction in learning to read (page 146): 


Here the report sets off a direct method of approach against an indirect or 
translation method, in which little attention is paid to reading and the work 
of the course is focused on an intensive study of vocabulary and of gram- 
matical phenomena, which is then followed in the second year by translation 
from the classics. It is pointed out in the Foreword to the volume by the 
Committee on Investigation that the definition of ‘‘direct method” which the 
report employs is that of the psychologist rather than the one generally under- 
stood by modern language teachers when speaking of the direct method and 
is applied to any procedure whereby the pupil is trained to comprehend ma- 
terial in the foreign language without passing it through the medium of the 
native language. Two experiments were carried through in order to study 
these two contrasting methods. . . . The conclusion is that the direct method 
brings about at the end of two years’ time quite definite habits of reading 
which are greatly superior to those produced by the indirect method.’ 


Our own position on this matter is given careful consideration 
on page 47: 


The committee on the Classical Investigation supported in principle the 
general tendency which has been observable in recent decades toward direct 
methods of instruction but found such methods inapplicable for general use 
in large Latin classes or for poorly trained teachers. Nevertheless, due to its 
recommendations, the College Entrance Examination Board has modified 
the traditional form of examination in Latin and Greek and to some extent 
in the modern languages so as to test reading ability otherwise than by 
translation. Few concrete suggestions have been made, however, for any ade- 
quate classroom substitute for the grammar-translation method in the clas- 
sics and even in the modern languages. In spite of the keen interest of teachers 


1 For additional data and discussion see Carr, W. L., “Vocabulary Density in High 
School Latin,” and Hutchinson, Mark E., “Some Needed Research in the Teaching of 
Latin,” CLassicaL JouRNAL xx1x (February, 1934), 323 ff., especially 337 f. and 342 f. 
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and students in direct methods, classroom procedure follows in many places 
the formal processes of a generation ago, which test reading ability by transla- 
tion and by grammar questions. 


But already in some classrooms ways are being tried out to use 
Latin more as a language and less as a piece of clockwork to be 
picked to pieces. 

On some of the problems of the classroom the Summary has 
pithy observations which we may enjoy, notably on the dis- 
crepancies discovered when we compare the intelligence of stu- 
dents and their outside preparation and grades. Apparently it is 
possible and even easy for students of high intelligence to get into 
the highest tenth of the class with study periods of only half the 
average time of the class. If the size of the school does not allow 
careful classification through sectioning according to ability in 
the language, the imperative need for ‘“‘more elastic assignment”’ 
becomes apparent. Elastic assignment is certainly an expressive 
and satisfying phrase. Would that the reality were not so difficult 
to achieve! 

Of interest to us, too, are the statistics of enrollment and the 
trends now observable. We find Latin at the head of the list in 
numbers with 23 per cent of the total school enrollment. The 
modern languages come in the following order: French 13.6 per 
cent, Spanish 9.6 per cent, German 1.2 per cent, then Italian and 
a group including Greek, Hebrew, Bohemian, Swedish, and Norse, 
which altogether amount to less than one per cent of the total 
modern language enrollment. But the satisfaction of classical 
teachers over the preponderance of Latin is considerably lessened 
when we look at the trends evident in the statistics. The enroll- 
ment in modern foreign languages is larger and larger as we pass 
toward the thicker centres of population where the schools are 
more up to date. Our Latin ratios diminish alarmingly as we move 
from rural schools and the small town to cities of over 30,000 in- 
habitants. 

One explanation of this fact is that where only one language 
may be offered more students will ask for Latin, and a measur- 
ably well-prepared teacher may more easily be secured for Latin 
than for any other language. But is there any implication that 
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in our large cities, where are found our best paid teachers, we are 
letting routine teaching from formulas framed twenty years ago 
stiffen our minds and our methods, till we are letting slip the 
chance of maintaining our preéminence? 

But another explanation must at least be considered: The 
larger the city, the more likely it is to have elementary schools 
where “modern” ideas prevail. If these modern ideas include the 
activity program and silent reading and the “‘self-expression’’ type 
of English language work, then we can be sure that the pupils 
are entering Latin classes quite ignorant of any grammar. They 
will not know nouns from verbs nor be able to understand the 
simplest terms, like “part of speech” or “govern” or “direct 
object.” It is very difficult for Latin teachers to understand that 
there can be children who do not know these fundamentals, but 
the country is full of such children. It is entirely possible that 
this abysmal ignorance of the simple technical terms, a knowledge 
of which is expected by Latin teachers, is the cause of the con- 
fusion of mind we see in many beginning Latin pupils and the 
cause of our heavy losses from failure and “‘dropping the subject.” 

If this is a true statement of the diminution of our numbers in 
the urban centres, and there is certainly every reason to believe 
that it is true, we should leave no stone unturned to find the causes 
and remove them. We should devote time and energy to studying 
the content of the elementary school curriculum in order to find 
out just what things we must not expect children nowadays to 
know. Every city should have one Latin teacher acting as a sort 
of scout to watch the tides of the course of study of the first seven 
or eight grades and report to the Latin department. 

Another statement of the Summary draws our attention to the 
concentration of our pupils in the ninth and tenth grades. Our 
Cicero and Vergil classes are far too small, comprising less than 
15 per cent of our enrollment, while 40 per cent are in the ninth 
grade alone. That this condition can be altered, if we make a 
determined effort to remedy our methods and a campaign to in- 
crease our numbers in the upper classes, is the earnest belief of 
some of us. 

It is a cause for very real satisfaction to find Professor Algernon 
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Coleman? as well as Professor Fife quoting the Classical Investi- 
gation Report with every token of respectful attention. On the 
question of transfer Coleman says, ‘“‘See for a valuable summary 
on this point the General Report of the Classical Investigation, 
Part I, pp. 55-58.” “Material gathered by the Classical Com- 
mittee” is linked with data from the Modern Language Study and 
from other sources as part of the evidence in one study. The 
vocabulary tests given to students of French are called the Woody- 
Hootkins-Carr tests and are modeled on the Carr vocabulary tests 
of the Classical Investigation. Our house needed setting in order, 
and although seemingly some members of our own family did 
not like the housecleaning, the rest of the world says we have done 
well. 

Let us list then the points we must remember from this report, 
as a good mariner notes on his chart new lighthouses by which 
he may steer: 

1. None of our pupils should drop Latin because they are not 
“language-minded.”’ We have not presented the matter so that 
that particular type of mind may grasp it. It may be that we are 
supposing that they know “past” from “passive” or can tell a 
direct object when they see one. Let us assume that they have 
never heard that one word of a sentence can influence another 
and teach as though grammar were entirely unknown; then per- 
haps the ones who were floundering and bewildered will develop 
“language-mindedness.”’ 

2. There are no by-products; we get what we teach. 

3. If we teach in a city of more than 30,000, let us gather our 
figures of enrollment and study them for a while. Then it will be 
time to launch a campaign for readjusting our classroom methods 
to the modern child. For children have changed within the past 
decade, and ideas that worked even ten years ago need to be re- 
stated in order to yield returns today. 

4. Remembering the admonitions of Miss Eddy and the scores 
of the thirty classes trained by stressing grammar surpassed by 

2 The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States (Vol. xu, Publica- 


tions of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages): New York, 
Macmillan Co, (1929). 
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the scores of the classes not emphasizing grammar—remembering 
all this, let us centre our work on getting the idea out of the Latin 
before us, making forms, grammar, and vocabulary the hand- 
maidens of ideas. 

Classical teachers began the work of surveying; modern lan- 
guage teachers have built upon our foundations, extending the 
studies in many directions. Professor Hutchinson and Professor 
Carr have pointed out special lines along which we should now 
carry our investigations in order to have exact information about 
methods. Animis opibusque parati, proficiscamur! 











DOMESTIC ASPECTS OF THE TRANSMISSION 
OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS! 


By Eva MatTrHEews SANFORD 
Western Reserve University 


A survey of the possibilities still remaining in fields of research 
in classical philology and allied subjects is sure at some time or 
other to provoke in the wandering mind of the classicist wistful 
thoughts of the still more interesting impossibilities, the research 
subjects that it would be safer not to recommend to the trusting 
candidate. One such is my present theme, the domestic aspects of 
the transmission of classical authors, a subject the sober docu- 
mentation of which has in large part found its way into dust heaps 
and kitchen middens to which the gods of archaeology have been 
less kind than to those of Egypt and Scandinavia. In many perti- 
nent cases the evidence was never entrusted to parchment at all, 
but in winged words, sometimes not without heat, vanished into 
the empty air. 

Consider, for example, the problem of parchment itself, a sub- 
stance whose very name is redolent of the classic past but whose 
domestic aspect is equally significant to the serious student. We 
hear much today about the economic difficulties in the way of 
those hapless souls whose livelihood depends on the willingness of 
the publisher to print and of the public to buy books. Now and 
then some laudator temporis acti sighs for the good old days when 
an aspiring author had not even cause to worry about food, clothing, 
and shelter, quite aside from costs of publication, since all would 
be furnished him by that beneficent Church in whose shadow his 
monkish pen toiled. True, disheartening echoes reach us of a 
Rhaban Maur or a Walahfrid Strabo lamenting that his ink freezes 


1 Read at the twelfth annual meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference, Akron, Ohio, 
October 27, 1933. 
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in the pot or that he cannot copy a manuscript for a friend unless 
the materials are furnished, since he has no parchment or ink to 
spare; but these seem individual and trifling problems to those 
situated at a comfortable distance from them, with warm radi- 
ators near by and paper and ink the least of their expenses. In- 
dubitably many monks could spend long and happy hours com- 
posing immortal works or patching together those of others with- 
out much thought of the reading public or the possibility of a suit 
for plagiarism, and if the weary little sigh in very monkish Latin 
which records the exhaustion of the scribe’s whole body while only 
three fingers seem to work reminds us that manuscripts did involve 
some toil, we reflect that it was something to have one’s anxiety 
ended with the final flourish of the pen. The scribe could go to 
play, ludere scriptor eat, with not even the prospect of galley or 
page proofs to mar the joy of a task well done, much less any antici- 
pation of later scholars’ diatribes against his scribal errors. 

But behind those dusty rows of codices in the mediaeval libraries 
lurked an economic problem which might well stagger a modern 
publisher. For parchment in those days was no synthetic product 
but the integument of sheep, and for every book produced many 
pounds of mutton were heaped up, a by-product of scribal in- 
dustry. By the irony of fate it was not Cassiodorus, to whom the 
making of many books was one of the chief ends of monastic life, 
but the unscholarly Benedict, “‘wisely ignorant and ignorantly 
wise,’ whose rules for daily life and diet reigned supreme in 
mediaeval monasteries. Herein lay a difficulty that must have led to 
much despair for the librarian. If they kept the Rule, the monks 
could rarely eat the flesh of those sheep whose skins he so ardently 
desired. Worse yet, the more active the influence of their religious 
example on the surrounding country, the fewer would be the op- 
portunities to dispose of the mutton to others. The sick and aged 
monks and the abbot’s guests, for whom alone sheep’s flesh would 
be legal fare within the monastery, could hardly have consumed the 
supply of meat in any house with an active scriptorium, even with 
the gargantuan appetites of the time, in which we may hardly ex- 
pect the elderly and infirm to have shared. It is not surprising, 
then, that the librarians constantly lamented the high cost of 
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sheepskin and that it stood in the way of making as many copies 
of ancient and contemporary works as were really needed. We 
should blame Benedict and not the desperate scribe for the perni- 
cious practice of the destructive palimpsest. True, his Rule pro- 
vides for the sale of surplus products, including the flesh of sheep, 
by the artisans attached to the monastery, and probably the 
farmers on monastic lands were also authorized to sell superfluous 
mutton; but where would they find a market? For so many days of 
the year a good Christian might not eat the meat if he could afford 
it. From early times, we are told, the copying of manuscripts was 
held to be a salutary labor for the welfare of the scribe’s soul, 
“each pen-prick a wound in the flesh of the devil,”’ but to eat the 
flesh of the beast on whose skin one wrote was equally a cause of 
damnation. 

Now, had the use of papyrus continued throughout the Middle 
Ages until the discovery of paper-making, the problem would not 
have existed. Here again the founders of Christian practice stood 
in the way of their descendants, for we are told that they used the 
codex form of the book, requiring as a rule parchment for its pages, 
at a very early date, when the papyrus roll was still generally 
preferred in secular literature. Thus the demand for papyrus fell 
off badly when the decline of secular education and authorship, 
coupled with the lessening of government publications, left the 
Church as the chief consumer of writing materials. It may be that 
the significant disappearance of papyrus from the list of Mediter- 
ranean cargoes after the eighth century, of which Pirenne makes so 
much,? was due not only to the interruption of trade with Egypt 
and other eastern ports but also in part at least to the loss of a 
western market for its sale. At any rate, papyrus was not at hand as 
a convenient substitute for the scribe of Carolingian and later days. 

When we consider the number of sheep that must cease to 
exercise their wool-bearing function in order to provide material 
for one fair-sized book, we admire the more the achievement of 
the eighth-century monk of St. Gall who wrote at the end of a 
Collectaneum he had compiled: 


* Cf. H. Pirenne, “Mahomet et Charlemagne,” Rev. Belge 1 (1922), 85. 
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Here endeth the book that Winitharius the sinner, undeservedly ordained 
priest, wrote; with his own toil by the help of God he finished the work, and 
there is not in it a single page that he did not first acquire by his own labor 
whether he bought or begged it, and there is not in this book a single line 
or iota that his own hand did not draw.* 


Happy the monk who could interest his abbot or a wealthy 
patron in a volume he would like to work on; one must imagine 
that the historians of St. Alban’s, for example, found their way 
made much simpler than that of Winitharius in consequence of the 
abbot’s zeal for the historical reputation of his abbey. But a patron 
who commissioned the copying of a book of substantial size, guar- 
anteeing expenses, must have been amazed to find how many 
serfs’ daily labor could be consumed in the cost of one volume. 
Such was the case of the unknown countess who ordered a copy of 
a well-known collection of sermons and whose expenses in connec- 
tion with it are recorded in a letter written about 1057 a.p., here 
translated from the text in the Patrologia Latina cit, 697-698): 
The Letter of a certain monk to Orericus, Abbot of Vendome, concerning 

Haymo’s Homiliary 

Most dearly beloved Father, we wish you to know that the codex of which 
we heard was commissioned by the countess from Martin, the present bishop, 
at a high price. On one occasion she gave him a hundred sheep for the book, 
on another, for the same book, a bushel each of wheat and barley and millet. 
Again for the same purpose she gave a hundred sheep and at another time a 
quantity of marten pelts. And when he left the count’s service, he received 
from her four pounds with which to buy sheep. Furthermore, he asked for the 
money and began to complain about the task, whereupon she at once sent 
him what was due. 


Martin was evidently shrewder than Winitharius and able to 
get food and furs to warm him inside and out while he worked on 
the many parchments that the homiliary required. But what was 
done with all that mutton? The thought of those two hundred 
sheep and the others bought with the money the countess gave 
provokes wonder as to the possible damage to classical and medi- 
aeval scholarship wrought by the monks’ meatless dietary. How 
much easier the internal economy of the scriptorium and indeed of 


* Subscription of the Collectaneos of Winitharius (MS Sangallensis 70), quoted by 
K. Léffler, “ Die Sankt Galler Schreibschule,”’ Palaeographia Latina v1 (1929), 54-55. 
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the monastery as a whole would have been, had the expense for 
sheep whose skins were required for the copying of manuscripts 
been shared more equally between the kitchen and the study! 
Much of the land used for growing an unattractive diet of vegeta- 
bles might have been turned into additional pasture for sheep to 
build body and brain alike. One wonders how often the high price 
of sheepskins offered by a rustic to a learned abbot was excused by 
the lack of a local market for mutton. Was the vaunted hospitality 
of the monastery due in part to the necessity of disposing of the 
excess meat to those who had taken no vows or who had lost their 
appetite through age or illness? Perhaps St. Benedict was wise, for 
unrestricted indulgence in meat eating might have ended the labors 
of many scribes with rheumatism or high blood pressure and kin- 
dred ills, unless they were most faithful in obeying his prescription 
of abundant field work. 

It is, I trust, already abundantly clear that the philologist who 
with one breath berates the mediaeval monk for not preserving 
to us more of the works of the classic past and with the next cen- 
sures him for too lax observation of the Rule with respect to diet 
is being grievously inconsistent. It may not be fair to offer the 
parchment problem as an excuse for the laxity in regard to meat 
eating into which the monks of the great age of the universities 
and of mediaeval scholarship notoriously fell. Yet who would 
censure those who ate the flesh of the sheep on whose skins the 
Summa of St. Thomas was written? In the twelfth century and 
after, the lusty laymen of the towns were smoothing the path of 
the scholar by their consumption of meat, and the monks had 
less excuse for deviating from the Rule. In any case, however, their 
frivolous and superfluous diet must have simplified the librarian’s 
problem and enabled him to share his budget with that of the 
kitchen. By a blessed dispensation of Providence paper was being 
manufactured and sold long before the Council of Trent ushered 
in its far-reaching reforms, and diet need no longer be associated 
with scholarship except in its more usual fashion. The philological 
significance of the monastic diet had disappeared. But we might 
have a greater number of lost works preserved or more exempla 
of the same works to delight the makers of stemmata if St. Benedict 
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had considered roast mutton valuable to a life of prayer and labor. 
Or would the pale preoccupations of the scribe have seemed a 
futile task to a lusty generation of meat-fed monks? 

It was with a nice sense of the value of his metaphor that a 
mediaeval mystic used this illustration to satisfy the request for 
a description of the joys of paradise: 

If all the sky were parchment and all the sea were ink and all the stars were 
Masters of Arts of the University of Paris and all the straws were pens, then 
truly all those professors would not be able to write with their pens or utter 
with their tongues the exceeding great joy that the saints feel when they 
behold the face of God.‘ 

“Tf all the sky were parchment”—that were heaven indeed to 
the anxious scribe! The rhyme is still current but with its parch- 
ment metamorphosed into prosaic paper and its ending more 
earthly and prosaic still, though the final query in its present form 
is one that has been considered of high interest indeed to the 
American public in the last few months. 

There is not time for an equally searching investigation of other 
domestic aspects of transmission, but a few may be mentioned in 
a pseudo-Ciceronian praeteritio. How often did poverty create the 
palimpsest or the inverted palimpsest that so successfully denies 
the idea of anticlassical animus instead of economy as the reason 
for obscuring an old text under a new one! How often a mere 
question of personal convenience led to the sundering of the parts 
of a volume, when a pedagog, for example, tore apart an ars dicta- 
minis and carried with him to his lectures only the portion he im- 
mediately needed, perhaps giving his students the impression that 
the loose leaves were his own notes! John Garland forestalled such 
a fate for his own Metric by adopting an inconvenient arrangement 
of the text. 

How many fine Irish manuscripts, parallels, perhaps, in some 
part to the Book of Kells, fell prey to the widespread belief that 

‘ Quoted from a MS at Breslau by J. Klapper, Exempla aus HSS des Mittelaters: 
Heidelberg, Winter (1911), p. 66, #87. For a varied but by no means complete discus- 
sion of the traditions behind our jingle—“ If all the world were paper,” cf. R. Kohler, 
Kleinere Schriften: Berlin (1900), m1, 293-317. 


* Cf. the preface to his Poetria, quoted in my note, “ Disiectae Membra Poctriae,” 
Class. Phil. xx1v (1929), 93. 
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shavings from an Irish book well steeped in water would cure snake 
bite? Not only the Satires of Persius but many other books were 
used to wrap pepper and other eastern spices. The dealers who cut 
off extravagant margins to provide narrow slips of parchment that 
would suffice for the recording of loans and lesser deeds did not 
always spare the edges of the text. Even scholarly enthusiasm or 
venom might be at fault, as Gregory of Tours clearly recognized 
when he warned his readers against tearing out any part of his 
history in disgust at his lack of grammatical skill. 

Examples are legion and ill explored. But of all that I have thus 
far omitted I would direct attention especially to the domestic 
situation that lost to future ages the book so dearly cherished by 
the husband, or rather a husband, of the Wife of Bath. It was a 
book with a history even before it roused her not inconsiderable 
‘wrath. Grown by accretion through the Christian centuries, it 
had become the second Bible of the woman-hating Christian 
monk. But it should never have been allowed to fall into the hands 
of one who had taken upon himself the bonds of matrimony. It 
was intended by each successive generation that contributed to 
its final bulk to dissuade his fellows from that fatal step, not to be 
used as an instrument of torture against a luckless wife. He called 
it, you remember, Valerie and Theofraste, the famous dissuasion 
of Valerius to Rufinus, ne ducat uxorem, and the lost golden book of 
Theophrastus, from which later writers on the impediments of 
women drew so lavishly, from Jerome to Walter Map and beyond. 
It contained the diatribes of Jerome and Tertullian, Chrysippus, 
Trotula, Heloise’s reminders to Abailard of the discomforts of 
married life, and whatever of disadvantage to women might be 
found in the Parables of Solomon and in Ovid’s Ars. No wonder 
that the Wife, listening perforce to this book of wikked wyves, 
wished that women could write books. 

. .. if wommen hadde writen stories, 
As clerkes han withinne hire oratories, 


They wolde han writen of men more wikkednesse 
Than all the mark of Adam may redresse.’ 


® Cf. Historia Francorum x, 31. 
? The Wife of Bath’s Prologue, 693-696. 
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But our concern is not with the book itself, useful though it was for 
purposes of domestic discipline, but with its fate. For in her rage 
at her husband’s last quotations from it the Wife tore three leaves 
out of the book as he read and knocked him down with a slap on 
the cheek. Chaucer describes the scene that followed too vividly 
to justify paraphrase. But in the end the Wife gained “all the 
brydel” in her hand, control of the family budget and estates, as 
well as of her husband’s tongue, and made him burn the book to 
bind the bargain. Habent sua fata libelli, and this one certainly 
deserved the fate it received, though I wish it had not been burned. 
How many similar domestic altercations are betokened by charred 
edges or torn pages of manuscripts? 

Student records have also much to offer in this field of research. 
To cite but one example, who could omit from consideration of the 
wanderings and homes of manuscripts that light-hearted, wander- 
ing scholar whose carelessness or bad luck at dice led him to leave 
his Donatus at Orleans, Lucan and Juvenal at Bonival, Statius 
and Vergil at Abbéville, and many another volume of a goodly 
library in diverse parts of France, to afford, perhaps, nice problems 
of provenance to later scholars of a more serious bent? But his, 
after all, was hardly a domestic problem. 


CONCERNING SENECA’S EXILE 


By H. W. Kamp 
Hendrix College 
Conway, Arkansas 


Among those recalled from exile at the auspicious beginning of 
Claudius’ reign in 41 A.D. were the two sisters, Julia Livilla and 
Agrippina.’ Now Julia, about twenty-three years of age,” exceed- 
ingly beautiful, ambitious, but stubborn, would not humble her- 
self before Messalina.’ The period of exile had not taught her any 
lesson in that respect. Gossip had it also that Claudius met her 
far too often and alone.*? Many men found pleasure in her com- 
pany; we should, therefore, not be surprised to hear that the 
philosopher Seneca was at least seen in her coterie. Another un- 
fortunate circumstance against the proud Julia, in addition to 
her personal attractiveness, was that her husband, Vinicius 
Quartinus, had often been mentioned as a successor to Caligula 
after the latter’s assassination.‘ The jealous and vindictive Mes- 
salina needed no more arguments to persuade Claudius to exile 
Julia again within a short time after her recall and then to see to 
it that she died, possibly from starvation, in exile.® 

About the same time, it appears, Seneca was brought before 
the Senate, accused of criminal intrigue with Julia, and sentenced 


1 Cf. Dio Lx, xli. 

2 Cf. Tac., Ann. 11, liii-liv: Seguens annus [18 A.p.] Tiberium tertium Germanicum 
iterum consules habuit .... petita inde Euboea transmisit Lesbum, ubi Agrippina novis- 
simo partu Iuliam edidit. 

3 Dio Lx, viii, 4-5. 

* Cf. Joseph., A.J. xx, iii. It may be conjectured that this Vinicius has been con- 
fused with Annius Vinicianus, who formed a plot against Claudius and was proposed 
for the throne at the death of Caligula; cf. Dio Lx, xv. 

5 Tac., Ann. x1v, Ixiii; Suet., Claud. xxix; Dio Lx, viii, 4-5. Julia probably did die 
of starvation; cf. Sen., A pocol. x, 4. 
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to death, but later the decree was changed to exile in Corsica.® 
Like Ovid, Seneca tells nothing about the reason for his exile. 
Whether or not his disgrace was based on a charge of adultery’ 
and thus justified cannot be determined. Surely it would seem that 
his enemies would exploit adultery as the plausible reason. The 
court about Messalina would certainly enjoy that the most. But 
certain it is that the Seneca of that day was not a political partisan 
of Messalina. The well-known fact of his friendship with Crispus 
Passienus,® Agrippina’s consort, and his similar relationship with 
Polybius, later put to death by Messalina,!® seem to indicate where 
his sympathies lay. As specific names are not given in connection 
with Seneca’s trial, it rests entirely upon conjecture that Seneca 
in a certain poem means to imply that Valerius Messala Barbatus 
had appeared as his accuser and that Narcissus had deserted him." 
Seneca’s enmity later in life toward Narcissus was a foregone con- 
clusion." The net of circumstances had entangled the statesman 
in political intrigues. Political reasons, then, probably served as 
the motive that brought about the decree of exile. Seneca favored 
the minority faction at court, even then beginning to be guided by 
Agrippina. That she was influential in obtaining Seneca’s recall 
also argues that political reasons were instrumental in his disgrace. 


§ Cf. Dio Lx, viii, 5: xal 6 Devéxas 6’Avvaios epvye, xal borepdv ye ob TOANG kal dréxrever 
[s¢. Mesoadlyn] abrqv[*lovdiav]. Schol. ad Juv. v, 109: Hic [Seneca], ut inguit Probus, sub 
Claudio quasi conscius adulteriorum Iuliae Germanici filiae in Corsicam relegatus post 
triennium revocatus. The decree was modified; cf. Ad Polyb. xxx: deprecatus est 
[Claudius] pro me senatum, et vitam mihi non tantum dedit, sed etiam petiit. 

7 Cf. Dio “x1, x, 1-2: drt 6 Devéxas airiay éoxe kal tvexdhOn &dda re kal bri 7H ’Aypirrlyy 
avveylyvero. ob yap aréxpnoe aitg tiv "lovNlay porxedoa, obdé BeATlwy ex Tris duvyiis 
éyévero, ddA kal ri ’Aypirmlvyn tovabry Te oboy Kal rovodrov vidy éxobon érrnolater. 

8 Cf. Epigr. 6: Crispe, meae vires lapsarumque ancora rerum,/ Crispe, ... solus honor 
nobis, arx et tutissima nobis. . . . 

® Cf. Pliny, NV. H. xvt, xliv (xci) (242): Passienus Crispus . . . Agrippinae matrimonio 
et Nerone privigno clarior postea. J. Kreyher, Seneca und seine Beziehungen sum Ur- 
christenthum: Berlin (1887), p. 10, note 1, argues that Cripsus Passienus was not 
Agrippina’s consort but probably a descendant of Sallust, the historian. He might easily 
have been both. Pliny and Suetonius leave no doubt in our mind that Crispus was Nero’s 
stepfather. Kreyher cites Tac., Ann. 111, xxx, which tells of Sallustius’ death in a.p. 
70 and his relationship to the historian. 

10 Cf. Dio Lx1, xxxi, 2. 

1 Cf. Nat. Quaest. tv, praef. 15; cf. alsoO. Rossbach, Jahrb. fiir Phil. cx, 101, 44. 
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The clique about Messalina had not been slow to seize the oppor- 
tunity to induce Claudius to exile Julia and to involve Seneca in 
the scandal. 

It is impossible to answer the question whether or not the decree 
was just. Seneca may possibly have been actually guilty of the 
charge brought, but to be accused by such a person as Messalina 
was something of a compliment. We need not attempt to exonerate 
the man, as Diderot does,” or to vilify him, as did Suillius of old.” 
Unfortunately Tacitus’ account of the first five years of Claudius’ 
reign, which would have been our most trustworthy source, is not 
extant, and, as has been said, Seneca himself gives us no clue as to 
the real reason, just or unjust, of his exile.‘ Tacitus was evidently 
not friendly to Messalina; it does not surprise us, therefore, to 
find him calling the banishment an iniuria when he tells of the 
philosopher’s recall by Agrippina.’ We cannot allow Suillius’ 
tirade against Seneca, as reported by Tacitus, to affect our idea 
of what the historian himself thought about the exile.”® 

The next source chronologically is Suetonius, but he speaks 
only of Julia and clearly states that the banishment was carried 
out on the basis of an uncertain charge and with no opportunity 


12 Essai sur la Vie de Sénéque le Philosophe: Paris (1779), especially pp. 55 and 416. 

13 Cf. Tac. Ann. x1m, xlii. The trials of Seneca and Julia are discussed by R. Waltz 
Vie de Sénéque: Paris (1909), 87-91, and P. Faider, Etudes sur Sénéque: Gand (1921), 
185-189. H. Dessau, Geschichte der Rimischen Kaiserzeit: Berlin (1926), 11, 167, makes 
an excellent point that Seneca’s exile may not have been just, but surely it was with 
some motive. To state further that Seneca later in life had many opportunities to 
exonerate himself and that such as Suillius, a contemporary, recalled the disgrace to 
slander Seneca does not argue Seneca’s guilt. Kreyher, op. cit., 6, states that the affair 
was an intrigue, but the passages cited (Ad Helv. viii, 2 and xiii, 4) are not convincing. 
To be sure, as Kreyher says (p. 6), Seneca (A pocol. x) makes Augustus state that the 
Julias were corsiemned without a fair trial; but that proves little or nothing. 

4 Tt scarcely appears that the passages usually cited have any bearing on this par- 
ticular question: Ad Polyb. xiii, 3: gualem volet esse, existimat causam meam; vel iustitia 
eius bonam pers piciat vel clementiam faciat bonam: utrumque in aequo mihi eius beneficium 
erit, sive innocentem me scierit esse, sive voluerit. De Vit. Beat. 4-16, and in particular 
12, 2: at contra sapientium remissae voluptates ef modestae ac paene languidae sunt com- 
pressaeque et vix notabiles, etc. Ad Helv. 13: his ego respondebo et exilium saepe contemp- 
tione omni carere: si magnus cecidit, magnus iacuit... . 

% Cf. Tac., Ann. xu, viii: Seneca ...infensus Claudio dolore iniuriae credebatur. 
Contrast Ann. x11, xlii (Suillius’ tirade): iustissimum exilium. 
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for defence.’® Of course, one ought not to overlook the possibility 
that Seneca’s and Julia’s trials were separate affairs. Dio says in 
effect that the trials and the condemnation were due to the machina- 
tions of Messalina.’” That is the impression we receive from 
reading Book Lx, in which Julia’s second exile is mentioned. The 
contrast that meets us in Book Lx1, where Dio slanders Seneca as 
being an adulterer, even with Agrippina, is explained by his 
other passages inimical to Seneca and also as an echo of Suillius’ 
invectives.'* The words quasi conscius, used by the scholiast on 
Juvenal v, 109, should cause us to hesitate before we draw any 
conclusion unfavorable to Seneca.'* The scholiast reports that the 
charge was only that of guilty knowledge of Julia’s adulteries, not 
that Seneca himself was guilty of adultery with her—dquite a 
different thing. Certainly the scholiast has his doubts, as do 
Tacitus and Dio; for neither openly declares Seneca’s guilt. Sue- 
tonius never mentions Seneca in the matter, only Julia. 

We have only Dio’s direct testimony as to the date of exile. 
The departure into exile is fixed by him as the same year, 41 A.D., 
in which Sulpicius Galba conquered the Chatti and Publius Gabin- 
ius overcame the Cauchi.”° 

Not only is the year known, but from Seneca’s Ad Helviam we 
know a few incidents relative to his departure from his family. It 
is assumed that he and Helvia were prepared for such a misfortune 
as exile, since they were somewhat accustomed to being separated. 
His mother had evidently been in Rome, however, and had just 
departed three days before the decree of exile was issued. She 
returned to the city at once but was denied the pleasure of seeing 
her son." Sorrow had also come to both of them in the death of 
Seneca’s infant son twenty days previous to the banishment.” 
The sorrows of exile he had to endure almost alone, since his wife 
did not accompany him, nor did any friend with the exception of 
Maximus.” 

6 Cf. Suet., Claud. xxix: Iuliasque . . . nec defensione ulla data occidit. 
17 Cf. Dio Lx, viii, 4-5. 

18 Cf. Dio Lx1, x, 1-2 (see note 7 above). 

19 Schol. ad Juv. v, 109 (see note 6 above). 


20 Cf. Dio Lx, viii, 7. *1 Cf, Ad Helv. xv, 2-3. 
2 Cf. Ad Helv. 11, 5. %3 Cf. Mart. vu, xliv. 
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We need not describe at length how the philosopher endured his 
exile in Corsica. The Ad Helviam well mirrors the rather courageous 
and hopeful attitude with which he at first bore his lot; the Ad 
Polybium tells of the insincere flattery later bestowed by Seneca 
upon Claudius with the ostensible hope of obtaining a recall. 
Tempered as the Ad Helviam is by over-eagerness to comfort his 
mother and teeming as it is with Stoic generalities, it reflects the 
bright side of his life in Corsica. In the treatise he says that he 
knows his mother will be thinking of him, and he wishes her to 
know that he is well and happy because he has based his content- 
ment on the well-being of his soul. She must picture him as engaged 
in literary work and contemplation.™ He further says that he has 
not been deprived of such pursuits because exile is only a change 
of place of residence.” 

His words to Polybius are in great contrast. To be sure, quo- 
tations worthy of Seneca and characteristic of his style may easily 
be found mingled with the adulation,” A passage worth noting is 
the last sentence: 

These words so strung together are quite unworthy of your attention and 
are not suitable for the purpose intended. But how can a man overburdened 
with misfortune give real comfort to others??’ 


We can imagine that Seneca well appreciated the irony of his com- 
ments on Claudius in the Ad Polybium. The exiled philosopher was 
merely acting from motives of policy which could have deceived 
no one. In the essay he clearly reveals how he appealed to Claudius 


for a recall.”8 
The fact that after eight years of enforced absence from the 


capital of the world he was recalled and made prominent argues, in 
the first place, for Seneca’s large reputation in public affairs be- 


* Cf. Ad Helv. xx. 

% A summary of his ideas on exile may be found in Ad Helviam1, 1-2; m1; v1, 5; vit, 
1; xx. His teachings, which he had opportunity to test, are well set forth in De Trang. 
An. x, 3. 

% Cf., e.g., Ad Polyb. 11, 3; tv, 2; v1, 5; rx, 5; xvm, 2. 

27 Tbid., 9. A summary of his ideas on exile as reflected in his Ad Polybium may be 
found in rv, 3; v; v1, 5; vi, 1-4; xm, 3; xm, 5; xm, 2-3; xvi, 9. 

28 Especially in Ad Polyb. xu, 5 and xvi, 6. In one of his epigrams Seneca praises 
Claudius and points to the same sort of appeal, P.L.M.1v, xxix. ~ 
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fore he went into exile and, in the second place, for the probability 
that he had some influential friend or friends at court who decided 
that they needed him to assist them in forwarding their plans or 
who at least thought him great enough as a public figure to give 
strength to their side. That Seneca was not cognizant of their 
schemes is pointed out by the scholiast on Juvenal, who says that 
when the unexpected news of the recall and appointment as Nero’s 
tutor came, he was planning to go to Athens.”® 

The account of the philosopher’s recall is best given in the words 
of Tacitus: 


But Agrippina, that she might not become known through evil deeds alone, 
obtained for Annaeus Seneca his recall from exile and at the same time the 
praetorship. She thought that this would be a popular step because of his 
high reputation for learning and eloquence and she was, moreover, desirous 
of entrusting to him the education of her son, Nero, whose succession to the 
throne he might be expected to further by his counsels, bound to Agrippina, 
as he would be, through gratitude and hostile to the house of Claudius out 
of resentment for his exile.*° 


The purpose of the recall, therefore, was partly to win popular 
approval for Agrippina’s conduct. It is very probable from his 
sharing in the disgrace with Julia, Agrippina’s sister, that Seneca 
was previously connected with Agrippina herself. His friendship 
with her consort, Crispus Passienus, has been mentioned. The 
philosopher before his exile must, accordingly, have held a prom- 
inent place in some faction, which roused Messalina’s suspicious 
eye. If political reasons were back of Seneca’s exile, certainly they 
were in the foreground at his recall.*! 

The questions raised by the scholiast on Juvenal should be set- 
tled.** He erroneously says that Seneca was in exile but three years. 


29 Cf. Schol. ad Juv. v, 109: Hic Seneca, ut inquit Probus, sub Claudio quasi conscius 
adulteriorum Iuliae Germanici filiae in Corsicam relegatus post triennium revocalus. qui 
etsi magno desiderio Athenas intenderet, ab Agrippina tamen erudiendo Neroni in pala- 
tium adductus. 30 Cf. Tac., Ann. XII, viii. 

3 T. Birt, “ Was hat Seneca mit seinen Tragédien gewollt” Neue Jahrb. xxvm (1911), 
348, states rather positively that Seneca owed his recall and appointment as tutor to 
several remarks that he made on education in De Ira 11, 21. Seneca’s work might have 
given some ostensible justification for the appointment as tutor but could never have 
been the determining cause. 2 Cf. note 29. 
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It is not known how the error arose. It has been seen that 41 is the 
date of his departure into exile, as determined by the account of 
Galba’s success in Germany late in the same year.* Seneca’s recall, 
then, was in the eighth year of his exile, for Nero was placed under 
his teaching six years before his accession to the empire. That 
statement is based on a conversation of Seneca with Nero in 62: 


This, Caesar, is the fourteenth year since I was appointed and the eighth 
year since you came to your power.** 


Fourteen years carry back the recall and the appointment to the 
beginning of 49, six years before 54, when Nero came into power.® 
Suetonius, however, has the appointment occur after the adoption 
in 50 A.D.: 


In his eleventh year he was adopted by Claudius and entrusted to Seneca.* 


The slight discrepancy can be reconciled if we suppose that the 
actual instruction began a short while after the formal appoint- 
ment. In the year 51 Nero received the éoga virilis,*” and both Dio 
and Tacitus testify that the boy was then under the tutelage of 
Seneca.*® 

As to the report that the philosopher at the time of his recall 
would gladly have traveled on to Athens to reside there: The 
scholiast’s statement is generally the basis for speaking of the 
presumed voyage of Seneca at that time through the Aegean Sea. 
Supporting evidence is found in the Naturales Quaestiones, where 
Seneca tells of a remarkable island, evidently in that part of the 
world.*® The two pieces of evidence, however, are too dubious to 
establish positively that Seneca made a trip through the Aegean. 
This same reference to Athens, with Seneca’s probable desire not to 
return to Rome after his exile, is often used to strengthen the vague 
hypothesis that his appointment as tutor was not much to his 
liking. Suetonius also is usually cited.*° But it may be noted that 


33 Cf. note 20. % Tac., Ann. xIV, liii. 
% Cf. Clinton, F.R., 1, 33 and 45. % Suet., Nero vm, i. 
37 Cf. Tac., Ann. xm, xli. 38 Cf. Tac., Ann. x11, viii; Dio Lx, xxxii, 3. 


39 Cf. Nat. Quaest. v1, xxi, 1. 
4 Suet., Nero vii, 1: ferunt, Senecam proxima nocte visum sibi per quietem C. Caesarem 


praecipere.... 
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Suetonius in the passage quoted uses his habitual ‘“‘they say”’ in 
relating that Seneca in a dream on the very next night after his 
appointment as tutor fancied he was teaching Caligula. Later 
events in Nero’s life, as Suetonius says, did give credibility to such 
a dream, and Seneca might well have experienced it, if the vision 
was due at all to some mental condition of his, later manifested in 
his maledictions of Caligula.“' Further, we must observe that it is 
extremely unlikely that Seneca would have written thus about his 
charge; it must have been merely told. Suetonius had not read in 
the philosopher’s writings any account of such a dream; neverthe- 
less the biographer would not have invented it outright. Suetonius 
was very faithful in reporting all sorts of material, but he probably 
invented nothing. The scholiast, we may conjecture, is quoting a 
fictitious conversation of Seneca with some friends. The teacher 
was supposed to have realized early that his charge was cruel and 
inhuman. So he tried to check him in a tactful way but told his 
associates that “‘once his pupil tasted human blood, the savage 
lion’s native cruelty would be expressed.” It is difficult to believe 
that the above inferences, all of a very hypothetical nature, con- 
tribute anything toward a definite decision that Seneca did not 
wish to return to court circles at Rome and to be known as the 
tutor of Nero. Finally, those who make such a decision must as- 
sume that Seneca, as soon as he heard the message of the recall, 
knew before he even returned to Rome that he was to be tutor and, 
as it was distasteful, had in mind a journey to Athens. That as- 
sumption puts too great a strain on the statements of the ancient 
authors; in fact, Suetonius leads us to believe that the appoint- 
ment came later, after the actual adoption of Nero by Claudius.” 

| Cf., e.g., De Const. 18; De Benef. tv, 31,2; De Ira, 1,20 and m, 18; De Trang. xiv; 
Ad Polyb. xm and xvi; Ad Helv. x, 4; De Brev. Vit. xvmit, 5; A pocol. vi. 

#@ Suet., Nero vi. 

Works dealing specifically with Seneca’s exile are: E. E. Burris, Seneca in Corsica. 
Dissertation: New York (1922); O. Hupke, “Sen. Sz4miizése,” Eygetemes Philologiai 


xxv, 799-813; H. M. R. Leopold, Exulum trias sive de Ciceronis Ovidii Senecae Exulibus. 
Dissertation: Utrecht (1904). 
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W. H. Buck er and Davin M. Rosrnson, Sardis, Vol. vir, Greek 
and Latin Inscriptions, Part 1 (Publications of the American 
Society for the Excavation of Sardis): Leyden, E. J. Brill 
(1933). Pp. ii+198, 13 plates and 121 figures. 20 glds. 


Together with the inscriptions discovered at Sardis during the 
course of the American excavations (1910-1914, 1922) this volume 
contains all other published inscriptions from that site. A second 
volume is in preparation. It will contain notes and inscriptions 
copied at Sardis by Robert Wood in 1750. This manuscript ma- 
terial came into the hands of the editors too late to be incorporated 
in the present volume. In view of the fact that there is no corpus 
of Greek inscriptions from Asia Minor the editors deserve our 
gratitude for their decision to collect and annotate all of the Sar- 
dian epigraphical material. 

All inscriptions found in the excavations are reproduced in 
photographs or facsimiles. For the rest, photographs of manuscript 
copies or early printed editions are given. Thus critical readers are 
given every possible opportunity to check the work of the editors. 
Readers who are unfamiliar with epigraphic documents will find 
the translations and brief commentaries sufficient to enable them 
to understand the significance of the inscriptions. 

Of the 231 inscriptions collected here, more than half came from 
the excavations. Of these the more important were published soon 
after their discovery. Of the unpublished finds, though many are 
small and comparatively valueless fragments, there are a number 
of considerable interest. 
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The information that one gleans from a work of this sort is at 
best disconnected and casual. Through it we obtain brief glimpses 
of the life and history of the town in which the inscriptions were 
found. The Sardis volume, for example, gives us many sidelights 
upon the cults and religious practices of the people during a period 
of more than a millennium. The earliest inscription, a dedication 
to Artemis written in Lydian and Greek, dates from the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. A thousand years later, when the Roman world had offi- 
cially adopted Christianity, there were still pagans in Sardis suffi- 
ciently loyal to their faith to suffer martyrdom in its name. They 
were exiled for ten years to the local poorhouse, and their names 
were posted for all to read. 

Aside from formal dedications to the gods and goddesses of 
Sardis, the names borne by the people betray their favorite divini- 
ties. From the Artemis inscription, in which the Lydian Bakiva- 
is translated into Greek as Dionysicles, we learn that Baki- was 
the Lydian Dionysus. Menogenes, Menophilus, and other names 
of this type are evidence for the popularity of Men, the Phrygian 
male lunar divinity. 

The names also enable us to trace the cultural and political 
affiliations of the city. Although Anatolian names like Tatias never 
ceased to be used, the Hellenistic Sardians preferred to transform 
themselves into Greeks; and in Roman times, as individuals ob- 
tained citizenship, they combined the Latin nomina of their pa- 
trons with cognomina inherited from Greek and Lydian ancestors. 

With a few exceptions there are no inscriptions earlier than the 
third century B.c. Up to the reign of Alexander at least, Sardian 
inscriptions were ordinarily written in the native language (cf. 
Sardis, Vol. v1, 2). Number 1 is a document of considerable im- 
portance. It gives us details of the distribution of royal land by 
King Antigonus (before 301 B.c.) and the subsequent mortgaging 
of this land to Artemis in return for a loan from her treasury. At 
the close of the Attalid period Romans appear in Sardis, as we 
learn from an epitaph; the name of the deceased Roman is given 
correctly with tribe and filiation. (Has this been dated too early?) 
After Asia became a province, a priesthood of Roma was estab- 
lished; her priests then became the eponymous magistrates of the 
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town. The appearance of the name Marcus Antonius at Sardis re- 
minds us of the activity of Antony in the East; and in imperial 
times members of prominent families bearing the name Gaius 
Julius are evidence for the loyalty of wealthy Sardians to Augus- 
tus. Even more striking evidence is a group of inscriptions in honor 
of a Sardian who went to Rome with congratulatory messages to 
Augustus on behalf of the koinon of Asia. In the imperial cult Sardis 
played no small part; and when imperial careers were opened to 
the Greek-speaking inhabitants of Anatolia, we find a Sardian 
family among the first to receive the consulship at Rome. 

Since it is impossible even to list here the more important in- 
scriptions, a few general comments must suffice. The work of edit- 
ing has been well done; the commentary is excellent, though at 
time I have wished for more information. A few additional restora- 
tions have suggested themselves to me, and I have noted in the 
indices a number of minor omissions. Judged as a whole the volume 
may well be regarded as a model of its kind. 

ALLEN B. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


ARTHUR D. Nock, Conversion: The Old and the New in Religion 
from Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo: London and 
New York, Oxford University Press (1933). Pp. xii+309. 15s.; 
$5. 


The work here considered, which contains material delivered as 
the Donnellan Lectures at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1931 and 
as the Lowell Lectures in Boston in 1933, makes a distinct contri- 
bution to the interpretation of the subject. In the first place, a dis- 
tinction is drawn between mystery religions and cults of the offi- 
cial, city-state type. Some of the cults during this period appear 
at some places as mysteries and at others as ordinary city-state 
worships. This attempt to trace the fine distinctions between these 
two types of worship has not been made before so far as I know. 
Again, the author distinguishes between conversion and mere ad- 
hesion, the latter involving only cultus and worship of the official, 
pietistic type. The psychological implications of religious acts and 
beliefs are traced here with great skill and subtlety. The religions 
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of the time did not suffice for all types of people; hence philoso- 
phy claimed the devotion of some and brought a kind of conver- 
sion. The last three chapters deal with Christianity, and, in spite 
of the fact that there is continuity in ancient religious life and 
thought, it is pointed out that Christianity did bring something 
new. The ordinary reader has often felt, no doubt, that the pagan 
cults were not really religions in the sense that Christianity is. 
The uniqueness of Christianity is here adequately brought out. 
The thirty pages of notes at the end of the book, which document 
all the more important statements in the text, are alone worth the 
price of the volume. The publishers describe the book as one for 
the general reader. It certainly is such a work, but by reason of 
the many quotations and the excellent notes it is also for the stu- 
dent. 
Tuos. A. BRADY 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Str JAMES WycLiFFE HEADLAM-Mor-eEy, Election by Lot at 
Athens*, Revised by D. C. Macgregor: Cambridge Eng., 
University Press; New York, Macmillan Co. (1933), Pp. xxvi+ 
216. $2.50. 


Headlam’s original treatise on election by lot in ancient Athens, 
which in 1890 won the Prince Consort Prize at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, has been difficult to obtain for a number of years. It has 
not always been accessible on library shelves, and when it has ap- 
peared in secondhand catalogs, the price has often been unreason- 
ably high. Such a situation was to be regretted, for the book was a 
useful and stimulating introduction to what was probably the 
fundamental element of Athenian political life. 

In order to satisfy this need, the publishers have brought out a 
second edition. It is ‘‘a photolithographic reproduction of the origi- 
nal with only such corrections of misprints, false references and 
the like, as the nature of the process allowed” (p. xxiii). To this 
text D. C. Macgregor, who has revised the book, has added an 
introduction (pp. xix—xxiv) and a second appendix (pp. 191-207). 
In this appendix the editor has included certain notes which pur- 
port to correct the original or to bring it up to date. 
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All classical scholars will be grateful to the publishers and to the 
editor for making Headlam’s essay again available. For it was 
Headlam’s achievement to illustrate in the institutions of Athens 
the dictum set forth by Herodotus (11, 80), by Plato (Republic 
557 a), and by Aristotle (Rhetoric 1365 b=1, viii, 4), that a democ- 
racy was that form of government in which offices were distributed 
by lot. We should regard his work as that of a pioneer and should 
not emphasize unduly its very general and at times even superficial 
character. Over against Mr. Macgregor’s exaggerated praise (pp. 
Xxi—xxiil) it is not unfair to assert that Headlam’s treatment of the 
dicasteria is wholly inadequate in view of the information we pos- 
sess today; that in his index he does not even mention the proedroi, 
perhaps the most fully attested office in Athenian public life; that 
he does not consider the importance of lot as an instrument in se- 
curing a truly representative government and in diffusing political 
experience; that he does not integrate the institution of lot with 
the political history and development of Athens; and that, like 
sO many writers on Athens, he greatly neglects the period after 
Alexander the Great. 

Despite these omissions Headlam’s essay remains the one 
good synthesis on the subject. What a reviewer finds fault with 
in the present book is the way in which the editor has construed 
his duty. It seems obvious that, if any additions to Headlam’s 
text were to be made and collected in an appendix, some attempt 
should have been made to cover the field thoroughly, as, e. g., in 
Bury’s edition of Gibbon. Much has been accomplished in the 
study of Athenian political institutions since 1890. Accordingly, 
Mr. Macgregor’s statement that “it was neither necessary nor 
desirable” to do more than add “a few short notes” (p. xxiii) 
is uncritical and misleading. I shall try to be specific. On page 205 
we find the following note: “For the use of the lot in selecting 
jurors see Lipsius, Aét. Recht, pp. 134 ff.’”” Mr Macgregor should 
have added a reference to the last chapters of Aristotle’s Constitu- 
tion of the Athenians, as well as to Hommel’s Heliaia and Bonner 
and Smith’s The Administration of Justice from Homer to Aris- 
totle. No attempt is made to utilize the evidence bearing upon the 
proedroi, an office which, perhaps unimportant in itself, throws no 
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little light upon the theory and practice of Athenian political 
institutions. No use is made of the material collected in Ferguson’s 
Hellenistic Athens about the various revolutions in Athens during 
the post-Alexandrian period, although much of value can be 
learned about the meaning of election by lot by studying the 
several occasions when its use was deliberately suspended. Broadly 
speaking, Mr. Macgregor seems to have made no serious effort to 
bring the book up to date or to supplement it in matiers where 
Headlam’s account was defective. Such failure seems a pity, both 
because of the high merits of the original essay and because of 
the relatively small amount of work needed to carry through a 
helpful and careful revision. 
STANLEY BARNEY SMITH 
BOwWDOIN COLLEGE 
BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


JoHNn GARRETT WINTER, Life and Letlers in the Papyri (Jerome 
Lectures): Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press (1933). 
Pp. viii+308. $3.50 plus postage. 

The great literary masterpieces of classical times tell of history- 
making movements, governments, armies, and their leaders and 
heroes. The papyri present to us details of the birth, childhood, 
education, marriage, and family life of ‘‘the forgotten man’’; of 
his house of sun-dried brick, his labor on his little farm from flood 
time to harvest, his livestock; of his business transactions, his 
hopes, his fears, his joys and sorrows, his death and burial. 

The first chapter of Life and Letters in the Papyri presents a clear 
survey of the relation of ‘Rome and the Romans” to Egypt and 
the Egyptians from the time of Augustus (30 B.c.) to that of the 
later emperors. It is interesting to note that the Greek influence 
introduced under the Ptolemies was so completely dominant in 
Egypt until the Arabian invasion (A.p. 641) that ‘‘Greek remained 
the language of the country in current use for private letters, 
matters of business, and most of the legal affairs of the inhabitants, 
including the Romans themselves.” “Such Latin papyri as have 
been found—and their number is relatively small—deal chiefly 
with matters of legal and military concern. Imperial rescripts to 
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officials are written in Latin, whereas those to private individuals, 
including Roman citizens, are in Greek.” Latin authors were ap- 
parently not much read; “‘the intellectual atmosphere of Egypt 
was wholly Hellenic.” 

The chapter on “Evidences of Christianity” is one of the most 
interesting portions of the book. From the papyri it is inferred 
that the records of the church fathers setting forth the rapid 
spread of the new religion in Egypt and the wholesale persecution 
of the Christians by the Roman government are “inaccurate and 
exaggerated.” But official documents, tax receipts, and private 
letters are not the sources to which one should look for evidences 
of Christianity. Still there are many papers, especially letters, 
that not only breathe a spirit of Christian love and charity, with 
a new, pervading hope and faith for the present life and for the 
life to come, but also give evidence of the frightfulness of some of 
the persecutions and the beginnings and amazing growth of mo- 
nastic and hermit life. The desert (€pyuia >hermit) was right at 
hand. 

To many readers a stronger appeal than that of the simple life 
of the Egyptians will be made by the notable contributions the 
papyri have made to Greek literature. Something, but nothing 
striking, has been added to our knowledge of the epic. But the 
additions to the Greek lyrics—Sappho, Alcaeus, Pindar, Erinna, 
Corinna, and, above all, Bacchylides—are of inestimable value. 
Very valuable also, though not in like measure, are the fragments 
of the Greek drama preserved to us only in the Egyptian papyri. 
It is to Egypt alone that we owe the considerable fragments we 
now have of Euripides’ Hypsipyle, Sophocles’ Trackers, and the 
plays of Menander that we now know. 

The contributions of the papyri in the field of Greek prose may 
be less striking than those in the field of poetry. And yet it is very 
interesting to observe, for example, that bits of eight otherwise 
unknown orations of Lysias and of six of Hyperides have come to 
light among the Egyptian papyri. Out of the sands of Egypt 
came the only existing manuscript of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens. Other philosophers also are represented—notably Theo- 
phrastus in a hitherto unknown work On Water and Hierocles, 
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the Stoic contemporary of Epictetus, on The Elements of Ethics. 

In the light of the papyri one of our old basic principles of 
textual criticism has now to be radically revised: No longer can we 
stubbornly maintain that ‘“‘the older a manuscript, the better it 
must be.”” Many papyri are far older and much worse than some 
of our precious mediaeval uncials, and on the other hand many 
readings of the deteriores are proved by the testimony of the 
Egyptian papyri to be the correct ones. Ritschl’s Second Com- 
mandment receives new force: “‘Du sollst dich vor Handschriften 
nicht niederbeugen.”’ 

The lectures include in their scope the whole body of Egyptian 
papyri, both those that have long been known and many that 
have more recently come to light and have not yet been published. 

In the eyes of the present reviewer the book is marred only by 
the chaotic method (or lack of method) in the transliteration of 
Greek names: for example, Ichneutai vs. Crataemenes, Aitia vs. 
Phaedrus, Coneiazomenae and Imbrioi, Cratinus and -alex- 
andros in the same sentence, Epinikian but Cercidas, Asklepios 
but Cyme and Berenice and Sicyon. 

WALTER MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 








Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, 216 Park Place, Brooklyn, New York. The aims of 
this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help 
the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest in the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving centre and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages 
of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with proj- 
ects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. Anything intended 
for publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should 
be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


Latin Newspapers 


The editor of this department wishes to acknowledge receipt of 
the Latin newspapers that continue to reach her desk in answer to 
her request in the April number of the last volume of the JouRNAL. 

Concerning the publications listed below there are several note- 
worthy facts: The number of issues ranges from one annually to 
one each month of the school year; the oldest paper, Fragmenta 
Latina, is now entering its fifteenth year; two bear the same name, 
Nunc et Tunc; with the exception of Aguila all employ both 
English and Latin, while some contain contributions from other 
language departments as well; one, the West Junior Spectator, is 
the work of ninth-grade pupils. The list is not yet complete, and 
names of others will be printed in a later issue. 


1. Acta Latina.—Published by the Olympian Council of Central State 
Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma; first appeared in 1931; issued annu- 
ally; printed almost entirely in English. 

2. Aquila.—Published by the third-year class of the Passionist Preparatory 
Seminary, Normandy, Missouri; first appeared in November, 1933; three 
numbers last year; printed entirely in Latin. 

3. Aquila Romana.—Published by the Latin classes of Manchester High 
School, Manchester, New Hampshire; first appeared in 1930; three numbers 
each year; printed chiefly in English. 

4. Fragmenta Latina.—Published by the Latin department of Central 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; the French and German departments 
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added to the publication board last year; first appeared in 1920 (no issue in 
1932-33); issued once each semester; originally printed chiefly in Latin, now 
printed in English with a little Latin, French, and German. 

5. Loquax.—Published by the Latin Club, assisted by the journalism de- 
partment, of Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska; first appeared in 1930; 
issued annually; printed in Latin and English with occasional contributions 
from the French, Spanish, and German departments. 

6. Lux Classiensis.—Published by the Latin department of Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; first appeared in 1926; issued annually 
on the Ides of March; printed in Latin and English. 

7. Lux Latina.—Published by the Vergil class, assisted by the younger 
classes, of Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan; first appeared October 
15, 1920; three numbers each year; printed in Latin and English. 

8. Praeco.—Published by the Latin classes of M. S. Hershey Junior- 
Senior High School, Hershey, Pennsylvania; first appeared January 1, 1934; 
issued monthly; printed almost entirely in Latin with occasional contribu- 
tions from the modern language departments. 

9. Nunc et Tunc.—Published by the S.P.Q.R. Classical Club of Senior 
High School, Fargo, North Dakota; first appeared in 1929; issued annually; 
printed chiefly in English. 

10. Nunc et Tunc.—Published by the Latin department of Waco High 
School, Waco, Texas; first appeared in 1925; issued in October, December, 
February, and April of each year; printed chiefly in English. 

11. Nuntius.—Published by the Latin department of Senior High School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; first appeared in 1923; issued annually; printed almost 
entirely in English. 

12. The Cleveland Eche.—Published by the Latin classes of Grover Cleve- 
land High School, New York City; first appeared in 1933; two numbers each 
year; printed in Latin and English. 

13. Vox Civitatis—Published by the Roman State of East High School, 
Rochester, New York; first appeared in 1932; issued monthly; printed al- 
most entirely in Latin. 

14. Vox in Desertis Clamans.—Published by the Latin classes, the Latin 
Club, and the local chapter of Eta Sigma Phi of the University of Mississippi. 

15. West Junior Spectator.—Published by the ninth-grade Latin classes of 
West Junior High School, Binghamton, New York; first appeared in 1933; 
issued monthly; printed in Latin and English. 


The Methods Course in Latin 
Courses in methods of teaching Latin in secondary schools, now 
offered in most universities and many colleges, reveal a wide diver- 


gence of opinion as to what the subject matter and method of pro- 
cedure in such instruction should be. Extracts printed below from 
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a paper by H. W. Kamp of Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas, 
may be helpful to those in touch with such courses. 


Tue TEACHERS’ CouRSE 


The importance of the teachers’ course cannot be overempha- 
sized, and it may well be the most valuable of the classics depart- 
ment’s offerings, if the subject matter is planned on the correct 
basis—Latin. The course is not primarily an opportunity for the 
instructor to present, for example, his views on transfer of training, 
. .. and it is not a course intended to explain and justify the Classi- 
cal Investigation, using the report of the committee as a text. The 
writer is assured by students who have elected such a course that 
in many cases the Latin language was never considered, that in one 
or two cases one might even pass the course creditably without a 
knowledge of Latin, and that, on the other hand, the instructor 
considered his teachers’ course the place to discuss all the subjects 
connected with classical philology that he could not readily intro- 
duce in his courses dealing primarily with the Latin authors. The 
college teacher who is eager for his students majoring in Latin to 
know something about the history of Latin literature and to pos- 
sess an historical background may justifiably use a teachers’ course 
partly for those purposes, but the basis of all the work must be the 
Latin language and Latin literature. Several reasons may be ad- 
vanced. Above all else there is the undeniable and deplorable fact 
that only too often our teachers of Latin are not embarrassed with 
any great knowledge of Latin language and literature... . 

On the assumption, then, that the basis of the teachers’ course 
should be Latin itself . . . the obvious suggestion is that a Latin 
textbook be used, so that teaching points may be illustrated and 
discussed by the class as the daily assignments in the Latin are 
brought forward. No better text exists for this purpose than a 
standard modern second-year Latin book or some similar collection 
of Latin prose. One distinct advantage of such a selection is that 
many people enrolled will be using the very book they have taught 
or will teach. Their text, therefore, becomes a sort of laboratory 
notebook. . . . It may surprise the instructor in the course to learn 
of the “‘hard passages” that have puzzled teachers, but to solve 
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such problems is clear gain and surely has a vital place. The Latin 
text serves as the medium through which the instructor’s running 
commentary on teaching points is emphasized and illustrated. The 
suggestion is not entirely to abandon the excellent books now pub- 
lished as aids to the better teaching of Latin and not to omit valu- 
able talks, for instance, on the justification of Latin as a high- 
school subject, on the Latin heritage, on how the Latin language 
has been preserved, the Latin-English question, and chief points 
of emphasis in the different years of Latin study in the secondary 
schools. The prime necessity, however, is to put the Latin language 
to the fore. ... 

By carefully working through the second-year text, first-year 
Latin also may be reviewed, synopses of inflections prepared, and 
major teaching points clarified. Continual practice in reading and 
comprehending Latin can be given, but all that goes for naught if 
the future teachers of Latin in the class fail to grasp that Latin is 
an inflected language. Unless they appreciate that fact they cannot 
understand the Roman’s vehicle of expression. . . . Systematic re- 
views of syntax are necessary and may be made far more interest- 
ing and profitable than perfunctory examination of numerous 
first-, second-, third-, and fourth-year books for high-school Latin. 
. .. One may take time to dictate long lists of books pertinent to 
methods and problems of teaching, but the most effective proce- 
dure is to bring the actual books in question to the classroom and 
there allow the class as in a laboratory to examine their contents. 
Call attention—more than once—to our Service Bureau, to the 
Classical League, to the Classical Associations, and to their pub- 
lications, but why duplicate hundreds of times in the various 
teachers’ courses throughout the country the efficient service that 
these organizations give in published bibliographies, hints for 
teachers, et cetera? ... 

Colleges should continue to offer such courses in the teaching of 
Latin, but they should change the emphasis from generalization on 
hazy pedagogical methods and on numerous other items to a defi- 
nite program of reading and learning the very Latin that the mem- 
bers of the class purpose to teach. 
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Horatian Reading 


All who are planning to observe our Bimillennium Horatianum 
by joining in the reading of Horace this year will soon be supplied 
with an interesting souvenir to commemorate the occasion. The 
souvenir will be in the form of a sticker which may be pasted into 
our workaday editions. It will read, perhaps, as follows: 


Honoris causa 
BIMILLENNI HORATIANI 
Anno Domini MCMXXXV 
ille cui hic liber erat 
opera 
QUINTI HORATI FLACCI 
legit 
poetae amore! 

Non omnis morietur 


Suggestions for changes in the wording will be cordially received. 
The quotation or paraphrase at the end should especially be chosen 
by popular decision instead of by one person’s taste. Other sugges- 
tions have been: Exegit monumentum aere perennius, paraphrasing 
the famous line from the thirtieth ode of Book 111; Sic itur ad astra, 
from Vergil; Fama super aethere notus, also from Vergil. What is 
your choice? 

The stickers will be tastefully printed on good paper and will be 
sent to you upon receipt of a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Circles that are forming should notify the general chairman of 
the number of stickers they will probably need for their member- 
ship. Solitary readers should also communicate with the general 
chairman, so that enough stickers may be printed for every Horace 
lover to record his pilgrimage on this historic occasion. 

MILDRED DEAN 
Chairman of the Horatian Reading Committee 


ROOSEVELT HiGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass , and John 
Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory covered by the 
Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; G. A. Harrer, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Eugene 
Tavenner, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., and Franklin H. Potter, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore., or to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of this date.] 


Progress with the Horace Celebration 


An eight-page Service Bulletin dealing with the Bimillennium Horatianum 
was issued by the University of Iowa last April, and several thousand were 
distributed. Any one who failed to receive a copy may get one free by applying 
to the Department of Publications, lowa City. Be sure to inclose a stamp. 

Since the Bulletin appeared, considerable progress has been made. The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States and the Southern Section of the 
Classical Association of the Pacific States have added their endorsement to 
those of other organizations as mentioned in the Bulletin. Several additional 
state chairmen and national chairmen have been appointed. Especially inter- 
esting is the project of a nation-wide contest in translating Horace, each state 
to select a separate ode for translation, appoint its own jury, and arrange for 
its own prizes. A national jury will make a national award. For further par- 
ticulars write to the national chairman, Professor Jessie D. Newby, Central 
State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Particularly gratifying is the enthusiasm with which the celebration is being 
taken up in foreign lands. In France Professor Jean Malye, Délégué Général 
of the Association Budé, has thrown himself and the Association zealously 
into the enterprise; he devoted several pages of the Association’s Bulletin for 
July, 1934, to the project, and it will be played up at the Congress at Nice 
in the spring of 1935, not to mention local celebrations. In England Professor 
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Cyril Bailey of Oxford, president of the Classical Association for 1934, is 
recommending it to every branch of the Association in Great Britain and the 
colonies. In Italy the movement will be headed by Professor C. Galassi 
Paluzzi, president of the Instituto di Studi Romani in Rome. In Milan a 
course of lectures on Horace will be delivered at the Universita Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore under the direction of the rector, Fr. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., 
and announcements will be made in the official periodical, Aevum. In Switzer- 
land the celebration will be directed by Professor André Oltramare, president 
of the Geneva branch of the Société des Etudes Latines; and in Spain by 
Professor Claude Zeppa de Nolva at the University of Madrid. In Belgium 
Professors Boisacq and Heuten are the guiding spirits, and a volume of papers 
on Horace will be published; and in Norway Professor Alfred Sommerfelt at 
Oslo is in charge. In Germany Professors Bauer at Halle, Meister at Heidel- 
berg, Stroux at Munich, Kroll at Breslau, and Barwick at Jena will arrange 
local celebrations, although the project has not yet been taken up nationally. 
In Roumania Professor T. Iordanescu published an article in the Bucharest 
Universal for August 31, 1934, while in South America Professor Aurelio 
Espinosa Polit, S.J., will not only arrange for a local celebration and the pub- 
lication of a memorial volume but also for éxtending interest in the Bimillen- 
nium throughout the whole continent. 

Perhaps the most energetic response to the Bimillennium Horatianum has 
been made in Hungary, where it has been taken up by the Association des 
Amis de la Culture Classique of which Professor André Horvath of the Uni- 
versity of Budapest is secretary. An account of the proposed celebration was 
published in Parthenon, the official organ of the Association, vit (1934), 55 f., 
and in Hivatalos Kézlény xi (1934), 160 f. The Association will hold a public 
meeting in December, 1935, will publish an edition of Horace selections with 
music, and will broadcast its program over the radio station at Budapest. 
Through its instrumentality also the ministry of public instruction has issued 
an order that a Horace celebration be held in every secondary school and 
college in Hungary some time in the year 1935-36. 

In this country the December issue of the CLAssicaL JOURNAL will be de- 
voted to Horace, as was the October number in 1930 to Vergil. The American 
Scholar, the official organ of Phi Beta Kappa, will publish articles by Dean 
Andrew F. West and Professor E. K. Rand, and assurances of similar support 
have been given by other publications and by the classical departments of 
several colleges and universities. Especially interesting are the plans of some 
classical teachers belonging to the Order of St. Benedict under the direction of 
Professor Edward Schmitz of st. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, and of 
a group of Jesuits under the direction of Professor Gerard J. Murphy of 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland. The latter will make a special 
study of the Jesuit humanists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
their place in the Horatian scholarship of the period. Similar studies are to be 
undertaken by several other groups. 
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It is, of course, too early as yet to speak of the hundreds of celebrations that 
will be held by schools, colleges, and societies of various kinds in this country. 
But a place will be found for Horace in many of the state and district meetings 
of classical teachers even this year and still more so at such gatherings next 
spring. The program of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South at St. Louis, April 18-20, will contain several papers appropriate to the 
celebration. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


On May 12 the classical department of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
gave a presentation in Greek of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 


Wellesley College 


The Classical Club and the Greek department of Wellesley College on 
May 12 gave a performance of the Trojan Women of Euripides on the college 
campus. Masks, choral songs, and dances were worked out with great care 
for technical and historical accuracy to make the production as nearly as 
possible in every detail a ‘“‘first-night”’ performance in Athens some two 
thousand years ago. 


Massachusetts State College 


On May 21 the Latin Club of the Massachusetts State College presented 
the Phormio of Terence in the college auditorium. The play was staged and 
coached by one of the students under the direction of Francis L. Jones of the 
Latin department. 


Smith College 


On June 17 and 18, as part of the commencement exercises, the Smith 
College Senior Dramatics Club presented the Bacchae of Euripides. The play 
was given on Allen Field, with tall elm trees for the only proscenium and 
Mount Tom a distant backdrop. A large chorus provided excellent interludes 
of dance in the Greek manner. 


Boston University 


On April 27 the Sodalitas Latina of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University presented Ludi Romani Scaenici—scenes from the life, literature, 
and mythology of ancient Rome. The program was varied and delightful, 
including classic dances, the singing of odes from Horace, two scenes from the 
Menaechmi of Plautus, ‘‘Dido’s Banquet,” and two playlets arranged by 
Professor Donald Cameron, ‘“The Rescue of Andromeda” and ‘“‘Malum Dis- 
cordiae.”’ 





— 
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